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“You see,” he writes, after a few preambles, 
“that I am established in the fortress we have 
decided to storm. I was welcomed most cor- 
dially by your cousin—a splendid-looking fellow, 
by the way, who appears to be very little older 
than I am—and immediately invited to remain 
and pay a visit of indefinite length. I made no 
pretense of reluctance, but accepted at once; so 
here I am, committed for several weeks of what 
I fear will prove boredom without much gain. 
The place is a beautiful one; the estate, as I have 
learned already, absolutely unincumbered ; but if 
you could see Colonel Duncan, you would appre- 
ciate the fact that to base any hope of heirship 
on him is hardly more than an absurdity. In the 
first place, he is young enough and strong enough 
to live for forty years to come—a more magnifi- 
cent specimen of manhood I have seldom seen 
—and in the second place, I clearly perceive that 
he has matrimonial intentions.. I judge the ob- 
ject of his regard to be a gitl whose picture oc- 
cupies a conspicuous place in his sitting-room, 
and whom I accidentally saw last night as I was 
paying a visit to an old and somewhat disreputa- 
ble acquaintance of mine in this neighborhood, 
What she was doing there, or what her name is, 
I do not know; but I shall soon discover, and I 
shall also make it my special business to ascer- 
tain what are Colonel Duncan’s chances of suc- 
cess, I imagine that they are véry good—it is 
impossible to suppose how they can be other—and 
I see no hope of preventing the banns unless I 
flirt with the lady myself. What do you think of 
that idea? It may not be a bad one. Judging 
from her face, a flirtation with her would be very 
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spicy. So fancy me vigilant and watchful, armed 
for sapping and mining rather than assault.” 

The letter continues further in much the same 
strain; then Mr. Lovelace signs, seals, and ad- 
dresses it; and, that labor over, gives himself up 
to the repose of a siesta, 

This is prolonged until late in the afternoon, 
when he is roused by a servant standing over him 
and saying that “ Mass Hugo’”’ wants to know if 
he would like to ride. 

He answers in the affirmative, and springing 
up, makes a toilet and goes down, He finds his 
host on the portico, and two. well-appointed 
horses, in readiness to be mounted, fastened 
below. 

“I hope I did not disturb yqu,” says Colonel 
Duncan, when he appears; “but I thought you 
would liketo ride. Their is very pleasant now.” 

“T shall like it extremely,”’ Lovelace replies. 
“T have a penchant for horses and riding under 
almost all, circumstances. What a fine animal!’ 
he goes on, patting the arching neck of the horse 
destined for him. 

“ He is a very fine animal indeed,” says Colonel 
Duncan; “and is specially detailed for your 
service while you are here, Pray, remember that 
he is exclusively for your use, and do not hesitate 
to order him out whenever you like.’ 

“Thanks; you could not give me a better 


mount. I shall like him extremely. Now, 
where do we go?—over the plantation ?” 
“No,” answers Colonel Duncan, “If you do 


not object to paying a visit in an informal way, we 
will ride over to Verdevale, the house of my 
friend, Mr. Vardray.” 

“T have not the least objection,” replies Love- 
lace, who divines at once what is to follow. 
“ There is nothing I like better than informal 
visiting at a pleasant house—and of course I leave 
the question of my introduction entirely to your 
discretion.” 

“ There is no reason for hesitation about that. 
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They are the most kind and hospitable people 
imaginable, and will be delighted to see yous We 
turn this way.” 





CHAPTER Vs «@. » ¢ 
A NEW CAVALIER. 

The last low light ofsunset is streaming across 
the lawn and reddening the shrubberies, when 
Roslyn comes out all in a cloud of misty white 
muslin, with roses at her throat and ite her hair, 
and takes her way toward the garden. She looks 
like a rose of the summer herself, Geoffrey thinks, 
as he throws down a novel which he has been 
trying to read in a shady corner of the veranda, 
and joins her. 

“Where are you going, my pretty maid ?” he 
asks, smiling, while his eyes say alfof which his 
heart is full, 

Roslyn, quite accustomed to their language, 
meets them with her own, as gay and unembar- 
rassed as a child. 

“Tam going after some flowers,” she answers, 
“ And you may come, because you can save my 
dress and my fingers from the thorns.” 

“ The best use to which I could be put,” he re- 
plies. ‘ What ask I better than to save you from 
thorns ?” 

“ How very gallant you have become!” she 
says. “Did you learn how to make pretty 
speeches at Heathdale ? I never knew you guilty 
of them before.” 

“ Was that a pretty speech ?” he asks. 
not know it—it was only the truth,” 

He speaks with so much simplicity that she 
does not answer. There is a certain decision 
about Geoffrey now, which makes her realize that 
he is no longer the boy she has so long ruled and 
tormented. The change is subtle but marked, 
and more than once since his arrival she has 
glanced at the strong young face—the face of a 
man with definite aims and tenacious purposes— 
as if it was the face of a stranger. This impres- 
sion was transient, however; the expression 
changes, the old fun comes into the eye, the old, 
mischievous curl to the lip, and it is “Geoff,” the 
playmate of her childhood, who is again before 
her. So it happens now. In five minutes they 
are laughing like children among the roses; but 
suddenly Geoffrey sobers, as he chances to glance 
across the flower-beds and lawn. 

“ Who are those riding up to the house ?””*he 
asks. “One is Colonel Duncan, I believe—but 
who is that with him ?” 

Roslyn glances round a tall bush, and says: 

“ Yes, it is Colonel Duncan; how could you be 
in any doubt about him? I am sure he does not 
look like anybody else. The other”’—she pauses 
—* I don’t know who the other is—at least not 
from here,” 
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“Shall we go to the house?” asks Geoffrey, 
somewhat stiffly. “I suppose Colonel Duncan 
has Gomie to see you.” 

“ Papa is on the piazza,” she replies. ‘“ There 
is no need to go back until I have finished getting 
my flowers.” 
> Isthat the way you treat your admifefs? ~It 
is not wery flattering.” 

“I never think of Colonel Dimcan as an ad- 
mirer of mine,” she answers, clipping roses to 
right and left, rather indiscriminately. “I 
seems only yesterday that I sat on his kuee and 
he gave me a doll—I think I have that doll’s 
head somewhere now.” 

“If it was Marie Antoinette, I remember 
her very well,” says Geoffrey. “She underwent 
many vicissitudes of fortune, and finally was be- 
headed, in order to resemble more closely her 
royal namesake.” 

“That was your suggestion,” says Roslyn, 
laughing. “ Do you think I have forgotten how 
you persuaded me to let you be headsman, and 
how I held her on the block while you decapi- 
tated her?” 

* And then how you cried over her! But I am 
glad I did cut off her head—very glad !” 

“Are you? But you need not cut off the 
heads of the roses by striking the bushes in that 
savage way. What has made you so san- 
guinary ?”’ 

“ I don’t like Colonel Duncan,” says Geoffrey, 
abruptly. 

“ Then I am ashamed of you,” replies Roslyn, 
promptly. ‘“ Everybody likes Colonel Duncan, 
and / do not see how anybody could help liking 
him—he is so gallant and handsome and noble! 
He reminds me of a knight.” 

“Indeed!”’ says Geoffrey, sarcastically, “ Well, 
he does not remind me of anything of the kind 
—though I own he is a thorough gentleman, My 
not liking him is a case of Dr, Fell, I suppose.” 

“Tt is a case of nonsense,” says Roslyn, sum- 
marily, “and I don’t believe but that you do like 
him ; how could you help it ?” 

“O, I help it very well. You see he never 
gave me a flaxen-haired doll. I have no memo- 
ries of that kind clustering round him.” 

“T don’t think that anybody who ever knew 
Colonel Duncan could have other than pleasant 
memories of him,” says Roslyn, turning toward 
the house. 

Somewhat chafed, and conscious of his own 
want of reason and tact, Geoffrey walks by her 
side. It is a pretty picture—the evening light, 
the green lawn, the graceful, white-clad girl with 
her hands full of flowers, the tall young man 
strolling beside her; but, as is frequently the 
case, the outward appearance of the scene is more 
idyllic than the reality. When the three gentle- 
men on the piazza perceive them, Colonel Dun- 
can says: 
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“ So Geoffrey is back, I see! I had not heard 
of his arrival.” 

“« He came only yesterday, and rather unexpect- 
edly,” answers Mr. Vardray. 

“ What a fine young fellow he has become!” 
says Colonel Duncan. Then he rises, and de- 
scending the steps, goes to meet the two who are 
advancing. Greeting Roslyn with a graceful gal- 
lantry that sits well upon him, he turns to shake 
hands cordially with Geoffrey, and the latter, des- 
pite an uneasy sense of what he has just been 
saying, cannot resist the genial charm which all 
who know Hugo Duncan acknowledge, nor forget 
courtesy far enough to be churlish. They ex- 
change a few words amicably, after which Dun- 
can turns to Roslyn. 

“I have taken the liberty of bringing with me 
this afternoon, a young cousin whose acquaint- 
ance I have made—or, perhaps I should say re- 
newed—to-day,” he says, “I think you will 
like him.” 

“That is very probable—since he, is your 
cousin,” answers Roslyn smiling, and not at all 
averse to Geoffrey’s seeing the deference in Colo- 
nel Duncan’s manner. “I am sure mamma will 
be very glad that you brought him. Have / ever 
seen him before ?”’ 

“Never. He has never been here before.” 

“What is his name ?” 

‘Lovelace. Rather suggestive, is it not?’ 
(smiling.) “And he looks like a cavalier, you 
see.” 

Roslyn does see—for at this moment they ap- 
proach the veranda, and glancing up, she meets 
again the brilliant, steady, unforgotten gaze of the 
eyes which met hers the night before. 

She is so much surprised as to be almost startled, 
and Lovelace sees instantly that she recognizes 
him. “ She is prettier, even, than I imagined,” 
he thinks as he is introduced. Geoffrey looks at 
him distrustfully—he is too handsome, too elegant, 
too admirably dressed, not to be a mere society 
fop, the young fellow thinks, “ Just the kind of 
man to fascinate a girl, however,’ he says, to 
himself—unconscious that in this he is doing the 
only girl who is in his thoughts, great injustice. 
Women—especially women who are beautiful 
themselves—-seldom think much of beauty in a 
man; and the distinction, the harmonious grace 
of Lovelace’s appearance, does not appeal so 
strongly to Roslyn’s imagination as might be sup- 
posed, She takes it all in, but it is less of a 
charm to her than she would herself have thought 
possible—though there 1s no doubt that she feels 
the magnetism of the eyes, and is pleased by the 
first tones of the voice, with its high-bred intona- 
tion, 

“ What beautiful flowers, Miss Vardray,”—this 
is all that he is saying—** even the heat of July 
spares them for you, I perceive.” 

“ Yes, there are some roses to be had all through 





the summer; but they are not blooming their 
best, now,’’ she replies. 

“I think I notice some very beautiful buds 
among those in your hands,’”’ says Colonel Dun- 
can, ‘“‘ May I not have one ?” 

“ Certainly you may,” she answers, as sitting 
down in a chair which Geoffrey places for her, 
she lets the whole wreath of color and perfume 
fallinto her lap. “Here is your fayorite,’’ she 
says, taking up a deep pink bud with the true 
rose fragrance, and handing it to him, “ One 
must not put anything with a rose; it is sufficient 
for itself?’ Then she looks at Lovelace, “ Should 
you like a flower?’ she asks. “If you sympa- 
thize with Geoffrey here, who scorns such adorn- 
ments, pray don’t hesitate to say so.”’ 

“So far from scorning, I shall be very grateful 
for a rose,” he replies, “I always like to wear 
a flower, but I especially value it when given by 
fair hands.” 

“That is a proper and commendable spirit,” 
says Roslyn, demurely, with only a smile at the 
corners of her lips. “1 confess I like for any- 
thing that I give to be appreciated.” 

“ Could you possibly give anything that would 
not be appreciated ?”’ asks Lovelace, the amuse- 
ment of histone relieving it from the appearance 
of any attempt at gallantry. 

“O yes,” she answers lightly. “ You have no 
idea how little proper appreciation of the true 
value of things some people have. Do you like 
this bud, Mr. Lovelace? It is my favorite rose.” 

“It is beautiful,” says Lovelace, looking at the 
delicate, half-opened Sofrano she holds, “ It is 
my favorite also. Thanks,’”’—as she gives it to 
him. “ Now pray believe that one thing which 
you have given, is appreciated at its true value,” 

“Allow me to add, two things,” puts in Colo- 
nel Duncan, looking down at Azs button-hole 
adornment. 

Geoffrey, very conscious just then of the 
scratched hands which he obtained in securing 
those treasures, walks away in a rage of disgust. 
“She will be spoiled, utterly spoiled,’’ he says to 
himself, ‘No woman’s head will stand such 
nonsense! With those two men standing oyer 
ler, complimenting her, and looking like—like 
fools, what is to be the end ?’’ 

“ Geoffrey, what is the matter ?”’ asks Mrs, Var- 
dray, who meets him in the hall. ‘“ You look as 
tragic as Hamlet.” 

‘Nothing is the matter,” answers Geoffrey, 
trying to smile—but the next instant he says, ab- 
ruptly: “Colonel Duncan is on the piazza, and 
has brought a cousin with him—somebody that 
no one ever heard of before—~a very great liberty, 
Z think.” 

“ My dear?” says Mrs. Vardray, in a tone of 
expostulation, although she knows now what the 
cloud springs from, “ You forget what a friend 
of ours Colonel Duncan is. He would not bring 
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any one whom it would not be pleasant for us to 
meet, and of course he knows that his cousin will 
be welcome. I must go out and speak to them 
at once. Is my hair smooth?” 

“ O yes, very smooth,” replies Geoffrey, with- 
out a glance at it. “ Roslyn is doing the honors 
very well, I think,” he continues, sardonically ; 
“but of course you had better go and add your 
tribute of incense.” 

Ashamed of himself, almost before he has fin- 
ished speaking, he hurries on, and Mrs, Vardray 
looks after him with a glance of anxious pity. 

“Poor boy!” she thinks. “But it is better, a 
great deal better, for Roslyn to marry ' Colonel 
Duncan—and better that he should realize this at 
once.” 

She appears on the piazza a moment later, 
greets Colonel Duncan very cordially, and re- 
ceives Lovelace graciously. Then the group fall 
into general conversation, and it is not at least 
until half an hour has elapsed that Lovelace 
finds an opportunity to say to Roslyn: 

“I wish you had deferred gathering your roses 
awhile, Miss Vardray. I should like to see that 
fine old garden of yours.” 

“ There is not much to see,” Roslyn answers, 
“but if you have a fancy for old trees and old 
shrubberies, and a few flowers, I shall be glad to 
show them to you now.” 

“ Thanks—if you donot mind, I shall be de- 
lighted,” he answers, quickly. 

So they walk away, leaving the elders of the 
party together; and if Colonel Duncan looks after 
them a little wistfully, itis not because an emo- 
tion of jealousy crosses his mind, or because he 
would deprive his young kinsman of the pleas- 
ures of spending an hour of this twilight among 
the roses with Roslyn, but simply because he 
cannot help feeling that it would be pleasant to 
walk by her side himself, and listen to her sweet, 
gay tones, 

Mrs, Vardray catches the expression on his 
face, and divines the feeling with a woman’s in- 
stinct. 

“Should you not like to join Roslyn and Mr, 
Lovelace ?” she says to him. “Pray do not let 
us detain you.” 

But he smiles, and says in his cordial voice : 

“ My dear Mrs, Vardray, do you think that you 
are detaining me? I assure you that it is a great 
pleasure for me to be here, and I am very glad 
for Lovelace to have the opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of Miss Roslyn. Pray tell me 
what you think of him,” 

“If I were younger, I should probably say 
that he is charming,” replies Mrs. Vardray, smil- 
ing. “ As it is, I think he is very handsome and 
very pleasant,” 

“So he strikes me,” says Colonel Duncan; 
“but he is almost an entire stranger to me. He 
rode up to my door to-day, and I did not reeog- 








nize him, having only seen him once before, a 
dozen years ago; but he has promised to spend 
some time with me—so we shall be better ac- 
quainted before he goes.” 

“ Indeed !” says Mrs. Vardray. Almost uncon- 
sciously she looks after the two who have walked 
away, and the thought that is in her mind is, “I 
am sorry to hear it,” 





CHAPTER VI, 


“THE MOOD OF WOMAN WHO CAN TELL!” 


“I felt sure that it was a beautiful old garden,’’ 
says Lovelace, “and now I can see that I. am 
right.” 

“ Almost any place is pretty in mid summer,”’ 
says Roslyn, “but I like this—though of course 
it is natural that one should like one’s home,”’ 

“Who could help liking it?” says Lovelace, 
looking up at the fine old trees, half covered with 
ivy, at the luxuriant hedges of evergreen-box 
twelve or fifteen feet high, at the riotous roses and 
climbing vines, “ It is a place of which to dream. 
How particularly lovely it must be in spring, 
when that orchard to the right is in blossom.” 

“Tt is lovelier than you can imagine,” says 
Roslyn. “ Fruit-trees are nearly the most pictur- 
esque things in the world at all times; but when 
they are in bloom, and the clover is springing 
under them—then I like the orchard even better 
than the garden. But here is something I like 
best of all, I think ’’—she pauses as she speaks 
at the end of the garden, which they have reached 
and indicates the woodland stretch before them. 
“'There isa charm about the woods which no 
pleasure-grounds can possess.” 

“ Are you so much of a gypsy as to feel that ?” 
he asks, resting his arm on the top of the gate, 
and smiling as he looks at her. 

“I am very much of a gypsy,” she answers. 
«1 like all free, wild, woodland things. I sup- 
pose you don’t understand the taste, since I heard 
you say you have been chiefly accustomed to liy- 
ing in cities.” 

** Yes, I have lived in cities nearly ali my life; 
but for that very reason, do you not think I might 
appreciate sylvan things, even more than you 
do ?”? 

“I hardly think so. Is it not said that artificial 
pleasures spoil the taste for natural ones ?”’ 

* It is said so, yes—-but all general rules are 
subject to exceptions, and I flatter myself that I 
am a very decided exception to this, As a proof, 
I have promised my cousin to stay with him for 
some time, instead of pursuing my way to a fash- 
ionable watering-place.” 

* I hope Colonel Duncan appreciates the com- 
pliment,” says Roslyn, with a little more of laugh- 
ing sarcasm in her tone than he exactly fancies. 
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She looks bewitchingly pretty, as she stands by 
the low gate, under the honeysuckle arch, the 
piquant tints of her face, the fleecy whiteness of 
her dress, framed in green. “ Clifton is a charm- 
ing place,” she goes on, “ but unless you like, 
really like, the quiet monotony of country life, I 
am afraid you may be repaid for your sacrifice by 
being very dull.” 

“1 do not think that is at all possible,”’ he says, 
decidedly. “I am already greatly pleased with 
everything. It is merely by chance, as it were, 
that I am here—but I feel that it is one of the 
luckiest chances of my life.” 

“I hope you will remain of that mind,” says 
Roslyn, “ But I warn you that you must not ex- 
pect anything in the way of social pleasures. I 
do not think there could be a dullerneighborhood 
than this. But perhaps you like riding, or fishing, 
or walking; or do you take an interest in agricul- 
ture ?”” 

“T am afraid I do not take an interest in any- 
thing very useful, Miss Vardray, But I like—I 
do more than like—riding ; and walking, under 
some circumstances, I consider delightful. By 
the bye, can we not extend our walk ?”’ 

She shakes het head. “Not this evening—it 
is too late, and our friends at the house would 
wonder what had become of us.” 

“It is not so late as the hour at which I saw 
you yesterday evening,” he says. “ Perhaps, how- 
ever, you are not aware thut I Aave seen you be- 
fore ?” 

“She looks at him coolly. “Yes,” she says, 
“Iam aware of it. I recognized you at once, 
and I saw that you recognized me. It would be 
difficult, I think, for either of us to escape recog- 
nition—the moon was shining brightly as you 
passed me on Mr, Stanhope’s lawn,” 

“Then the precedent holds good. You do 
walk late sometimes; and why not now, when the 
moon has not yet risen ?” 

“ The case is very different. Geoffrey and I 
were taking Lettice home; and I only sat down 
on the lawn a moment to wait for him. Besides,”’ 
she laughs, “ yonder is the moon.” 

She points toward the east, where fiery-red, 
end large as a cart-wheel, the full moon is rising 
over the fields and forest. It is a beautiful scene, 
an hour full of loveliness and peace, and Love- 
lace feels that what can he, an adept in flirtation, 
desire better than this—a witching face for inspi- 
ration, a summer twilight, a rising moon! He 
has a consciousness of being fully equal to the 
occasion—when Roslyn says : 

“ Now, Ithink we had betterreturn. You have 
seen the garden, and I have introduced with fine 
effect a moonrise for which you did not ask, and 
for which, therefore, you should be greatly 
obliged.” 

“ For which I am greatly obliged,” he says, 
without moving. “ But I have hardly taken it in 
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yet—it is but an instant since you pointed it out. 
Surely you do not mean that there is any absolute 
necessity for retracing our steps ?” 

“ That depends upon how you define an abso- 
lute necessity,” she answers. “ No one will in- 
terfere with you if you stay here and look at the 
moon for an hour, two hours, any number of hours 
—but I must return to the house.” 

She moves away as she speaks, and Lovelace 
—surprised, amused, a little piqued—turns at once 
to accompany her. “She is either very self- 
willed, or she knows something of the game her- 
self,” he thinks. Aloud he says: 

“ You are really cruel, Miss Vardray. This is 
a lovely scene, and we shall lose it entirely at 
the house,” 

“ And are there no attractions at the house to 
atone for it?” she asks, flashing the light of her 
eyes upon him. > 

He catches and holds her glance with all the 
meaning he knows well how to throw into his 
own eyes, ccncentrated in their gaze. 

“There is one attraction which would atone 
for the loss of anything,” he says, “ but it is not 
necessary tha: I should go to the house to find 
that.” 

“Tt is very necessary you should go tothe house 
to find it,” she replies, “if you intend my vanity 
to appropriate the compliment. Now there is a 
fine opportunity for revenging yourself, by point- 
ing out that you did not intend anything of the 
kind,” she adds, with another laugh so sweet 
and gay that Lovelace smiles despite himself. 

“ Revenge is sweet,” he observes sententiously 
“ but not even for the sake of tasting its sweet- 
ness, can I affirm that I did not distinctly and en- 
tirely intend that your vanity should appropriate 
the truth which you call a compliment.” 

She makes a little courtesy, full of mirth and 
coquetry. 

“ That is magnanimous, as well as graceful and 
gallant, Mr. Lovelace,” she says; “ and I am your 
debtor—for really I should have felt the blow 
keenly, if you had told me that you did not mean, 
me.” 

“You would not have believed me if I had‘ 
told you so,” answers Lovelace, with another of 
his practised glances. 

It is a game which is old and common enough. 
to him—only deriving freshness from the freshness: 
of the subject—but to Roslyn it is new and some-- 
what alluring. She has already seen enough of * 
the world to understand exactly what he means,, 
and mingled with a little resentment comes. the: 
thought “ What if I should turn his amusemenk 
into earnest!” There is a decided attraction in: 
the thought, and she has the first requisite for: 
victory—thorough confidence in self, confidence: 
in her own power to charm and subdue. Nor’is 
this confidence without a basis in experience, for 
when has she ever failed with any man: who has 
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crossed her path? Even now, she knows that 
Colonel Duncan’s eyes are looking eagerly through 
the twilight for her, and is not Geoffrey sulking in 
the background, solely on her account? These 
sort of things give a woman a feeling of assured 
power ; and so with all the rashness of one who 
has never known defeat, Roslyn feels herself 
fully capable of trying conclusions with Mr, Love- 
lace. They stroll slowly back to the house, and 
when they reach the piazza, Mr. Vardray says : 

“You are just in time—the tea bell has 
rung.” 

After tea, Geoffrey has an opportunity to judge 
for himself of the reputed devotion of Colonel 
Duncan, and of Roslyn’s manner of receiving the 
same. Of the first, he speedily sees there can 
be no doubt. The idea of concealing his hopes 
and intentions has never for an instant entered 
Hugo Duncan’s mind, and no one could be with 
him in Roslyn’s society for half an hour, without 
perceiving that he has given her the whole of his 
loyal heart. That Roslyn herself is aware of 
this, there can be no doubt, either; but whether 
the girl has not yet learned the meaning of love, 
or whether she only exercises that reserve which 
comes as a matter of instinct to the most untried 
women, Geoffrey is at a loss totell. He only 
knows that there is no consciousness in her man- 
ner, no wavering color, no drooping lashes, none 
of those signs which he has been instructed to 
regard as love’s language. 

It is not only Geoffrey who is puczled on this 
score. Colonel Duncan himself feels, as often 
before, completely baffled. There can be no 
doubt that the girl likes him—she is gracious and 
kind and sparkling whenever he draws near—but 
will this liking ever grow more ? has it any shade 
of love in it? These are questions he asks him- 
self, and to which he receives no satisfactory re- 
ply. 

Even if he had the disposition, he has not the 
opportunity to make any definite avowal to-night ; 
but the desire to have Roslyn to himself for a 
time grows strongly on him, and before the even- 
ing is over he draws her away from the general 
group by asking her to sing. This means to leave 
the cool and lovely moonlight of the piazza for 
the warmer atmosphere of the lamp-lit drawing- 
room; but she does so without demur, and goes 
in, attended by him. 

Those outside hear her clear, sweet voice in 
one or two songs, and then silence falls—at least 
for them. But that silence does not reign within, 
they can have abundant evidence by glancing 
through the open windoevs to where Roslyn sits 
at the piano talking to her companion, who leans 
across the instrument. That she is well-content 
to sitthere and talk, the lookers-on clearly per- 
ceive-—Geoffrey with jealous pain, Lovelace with 
a feeling of annoyance which surprises himself. 
This might be partly soothed, perhaps, were he 





aware that he is, during part of the time at least, 
the subject of conversation. 

“ What do you think of my young cousin ?” 
Duncan has said, lightly, yet with some anxiety. 

Roslyn lifis her eyes to his with the frankness 
of a child. 

“ I think he is the most handsome, and probably 
the most elegant man I have ever seen,” she an- 
swers; “but he thinks—O, he thinks very well 
of himself!” 

“Most men do that, I am afraid,” says Dun- 
can, laughing. ‘“ Vanity is such a common failing 
with people who have no such excuse for it as he 
has, that one feels almost bound to pardon it in 
him.” 

“ I don’t feel inclined to pardon it in anybody,” 
she says, “at least, not in any man. A woman, 
now, has a prescriptive right to be vain. I am 
afraid I am vain myself—but I don’t think I am 
nearly so much so as Mr. Lovelace is.” 

“ You are rather hard on him,” says Duncan. 
“Such a handsome young fellow must be par- 
doned some foibles. He has been spoiled, you 
see. I have no doubt he is an accomplished lady- 
killer.” K 

“I have no doubt of it, at all,” says Roslyn, 
with a curling lip. “ That is just what I mean 
—that is what is the matter with him. He has 
lived among small things, and had small ends. I 
don’t know very much of the world, but it seems 
to me that to make a noble character, one must 
have a noble aim. If I were a man, I would be 
a man, and kill something higher than the hearts 
or fancies of foolish women.” 

“You are very right about the noble aim,” says 
Duncan, smiling. ‘“ But are you certain that the 
women are foolish who lose their hearts to such 
a fascinating cavalier?” 

“ I think they are worse than foolish; they are 
contemptible,” she answers, “It seems to me 
that falling in love is a great absurdity from any 
point of view; but if I fell in love at all, it cer- 
tainly would not be with Narcissus.” 

“ That is hardly fair to Lovelace, who may be. 
a very manly fellow, for all his handsome looks 
and delicate grace. Do you remember what Owen 
Meredith says ? 

“* The fool who last year at Her Majesty's ball, 
Sickened me so with his simper and pride, 
Is the hero now heard of, the frst on the wall 
With the bayonet wound in his side.’ 
I don’t mean to insinuate that Lovelace is the 
least of a fool, or could even sicken one with a 
simper of pride; but I mean that it is well to re- 
member that we never know how much manly stuff 
there may be even in a courted darling of fash- 
ion.” 

“You never fail to have something kind to say . 
of every one,” says Roslyn, looking up at him 
with admiration, “and you make me feel very 
uncharitable—but I meant no harm with regard 
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to Mr. Lovelace. He may be as admirable within 
as without, only I don’t think sol Now what 
shall I sing, or do you want to hear me sing any 
more ?” 

“ You know I am never tired of hearing you 
sing—but I fear I have monopolized you too long. 
Shall we go out again, or shall we call in Love- 
lace and make him sing? I fancy he sings very 
well,” 

“(Q, by all means call him in. I wonder that 
I did not think of that before. He has a singing 
face.” 

So Lovelace is called in, and admits that he 
sings “a little.” He proves to have a charming 
tenor voice, and gives several songs—an operatic 
air, a German serenade, and a French song—ac- 
companying himself with ease. Then he looks 
up suddenly at Roslyn, who is standing by him. 

“Did you ever hear ‘ Belle Marquise ?’?” he 
asks. “It is a delicious little song, which I have 
heard in New Orleans, and this is how it goes.” 

He strikes a few crisp chords and breaks into 
the half gay, half tender air of which he speaks. 
The first verses are full/of airy lightness, but over 
‘he last his voice modulates into softness, while 
he lifts his eyes to the face beside him: 

“* La marquise! ma marquise ! 
Bel amour est sa devise, 
Et sa profession de foi 
Est: je vous aime—aimez moi! 
Qu elle est belle la marquise ! 

As he utters the last note, he springs up from 
the piano with a laugh. 

“ I am unconscionable, I fear,” he says; “ and 
I think I see by my cousin’s face that it is grow- 
ing time to say good-night. If you see me very 
soon again, Miss Vardray, do not be surprised, for 
I can scarcely say how much I have enjoyed this 
evening.” 

A few minutes later, the cousins are riding 
away, and as Roslyn stands on the piazza steps in 
the moonlight watching them, Geoffrey hears her 
humming to herself the air which Lovelace sang 
last, . 


CHAPTER VII. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 


“ There is such a thing as being too close to a 
girl when you are in love with her,” says Geoffrey, 
moodily. 

It is to Lettice he is speaking; and they are 
alone together in the garden, he lying on the 
grass, she sitting demurely upright on a rustic 
bench. 

“ I suppose there is such a thing as being too 
close to anybody whom you particularly love or 
admire,” she replies. “ There are few idols that 
will bear too near inspection.” 

‘You don’t suppose I meant that one might be 





too close as far as she is concerned ?” exclaimed 
Geoffrey, more energetically than lucidly. “I 
meant that as far as one’s own interest is con- 
cerned, one might be too close—too familiar, you 
see. Perhaps I ought to go away and let Roslyn 
learn to have some kind of a feeling of strange- 
ness toward me, for now she treats me exactly as 
if I were her brother.” 

“ And how else should she treat you ?’’ asks 
Lettice. “Are you not like a brother to her? 
Have you not always lived with her, and are you 
not living with her now in just that reggtion 2” 

* You know that I'am not!” he answers. “I 
am no brother toher at all. I love her, Lettice; 
I have loved her all my life—but I have no hope 
that she will ever marry me.” 

He is lying back, with his hands under his 
head, and as he utters the last word his eyes meet 
Lettice’s with such a look of pain in them that 
the girl’s eyes soften from sympathy. 

“ You despair too soon,” she says. “ It seems 
to me that if I were a man I would not easily give 
up anything on which I had set my heart or my 
will, A woman is different,’’—her slight hands 
clasp together—* a woman must submit to circum- 
stances; but a man should cohquer them. You 
have many advantages in being so close to Ros- 
lyn, though there is a disadvantage connected 
with it, no doubt. She sees you at all times— 
when you are dull, when you are cross, when you 
are altogether out of sorts—not like Mr. Lovelace, 
whom she only sees when he is on his best be- 
havior, and exerting himself to be agreeable; but 
then there is the compensation that you see her 
also at all times, and know or ought to know bet- 
ter how to please her than he does.” 

“You are a kind comforter,” says Geoffrey, 
“ but I do not think there is any compensation in 
the position at all. It is more tantalizing than any- 
thing else, to be so near and yet so far—like the 
star we have heard of, you know—to be treated 
with the easy familiarity of an old shoe, and to 
see that fellow come in and have the besi of 
everything—confound him !” , 

“Tt is Mr. Lovelace you are jealous of then— 
not Colonel Duncan ?” 

“Tam jealous of everybody,” says thé young 
man, frankly; “but I certainly think there is 
more to fear from Lovelace than from Duncan. 
He—I mean Duncan—is too old, and Roslyn is 
too gay. I don’t believe she would marry for 
position and wealth, and I don’t think she could 
have any other reasons for marrying Aim. But 
Lovelace—well, Lovelace is different: and what is 
he doing here?” 

“Ido not know,” answers Lettice. She is 
half inclined to add, “ I think my father knows,” 
but refrains—partly from habitual caution, partly 
because she seldom mentions her father’s name 
when it is possible to avoid doing so. Mr. Stan- 
hope has smiled significantly on hearing of Love- 
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lace as domiciled at Clifton and made familiar at 
Verdevale. “A gay young sprig,” he said, “a 
very gay young sprig. Well, I wish him good 
luck. I’m always glad of the luck of my friends,” 

Now, to be a friend of Mr. Stanhope’s is not 
a distinction in the opinion of Eldon county; and 
being painfully aware of this, Lettice (bearing 
herself no ill-will to Mr. Lovelace) does not 
mention the fact. She only pauses a moment, and 

»then adds: 

“ Of course it is not likely that I would know 
—but I pose it is natural that he should stay 
with Colonel Duncan, who is his cousin,’’ 

* And who knows no more of him than we do,” 
says Geoffrey. “ Lettice’”’—he hesitates—*“ have 
you ever heard your father speak of him at all 2?” 

“ Very little,” answers Lettice, coloring. “I 
think father has known him in New Orleans, and 
he met himacdidentally in Kirton the day you got 
home. Mamma told me he brought him to tea 
that evening; but I was here, so I did not see 
him until, if you remember, he was on the piazza 
as we went up.” . 

* | remember,” says Geoffrey, grimly. It oc- 
curs to him with a sense of surprise that “ Mr. 
Stanhope’s associaté,” against speaking of whom 
he warned Roslyn that evening, should be at this 
present moment sitting with Roslyn in the draw- 
ing-room—for she was called from this pleasant 
garden spot by the intelligence of his arrival. 
“ Come Lettice, you and Geoffrey,” she said—but 
Lettice shook her head, and Geoffrey did not stir. 
“I will stay here,” said the former. “ Mr, Love- 
lace has certainly not come to see me.” 

“I echo that with emphasis,” says Geoffrey, 
doggedly—and so Roslyn goes alone to the house, 
and the conversation just recorded takes place be- 
tween those left behind. 

While it is taking place she has entered the 
drawing-room, where Mrs. Vardray is entertaining, 
or being entertained by, Mr. Lovelace—and. has 
greeted that gentleman. It is his third visit—the 
first he has made alone; but already he advances 
to take her hand, with the air of a frequent and 
familiar visitor, 

“ You must forgive an idle man for coming to 
cast himself on your charity, Miss Vardray,” he 
says. “My cousin has business to occupy his 
time, but I have none; and with a horse at my 
command, and the road to Verdevale open, what 
could I do but come ?” 

“ We are very glad to see you,” answers the 
girl, smiling. As yet she is so fancy-free that the 
words come easy and lightly from her lips. She 
is really glad to see him, and her bright, clear 
glance tells him so as well as her words. He is 
young, handsome, entertaining, ready with grace- 
ful compliments and glances full of homage— 


what girl would mot be glad to see such a cava- | 


lier, especially in the monotony of a country life, 
where any fresh clement is desirable ? 





“ The.ride alone would be a sufficient induce- 
ment for going out to-day,’ she adds, as they sit 
down. ‘“ What a beautiful day it is!—and what 
a lovely road from Clifton here! The views of 
the valley from the bluffs are so fine. By the 
bye, Mr. Lovelace, have you seen yet the one lion 
of our neighborhood, the falls of the river?” 

“TI have not seen them,” Lovelace answers, 
“but I think I have heard them; at least, at night, 
when all other sounds are hushed, there comes 
into my window a sound suggestive of some dis- 
tant Niagara,” 

“That is the falls. It is a beautiful place, 
for the hills close in upon the river, which cuts its 
way through them in a series of splendid rapids.” 

“I must see it,” says Lovelace, with an appear- 
ance of the deepest interest. “ Will you be my 
guide? can we not ride there? I should like it 
very much,” 

“So should I,” answers Roslyn; “but it is 
rather far for a ride. We usually make the ex- 
cursion as a pic nic, and spend the day on the 
rocks. We have not been there at all this year; 
why should we not go to-morrow, mamma ?” 

* There is no reason why we should not,” Mrs, 
Vardray answers, “if you can make the necessary 
preparations,” 

“ We do not need to make many preparations,” 
says Roslyn. “I am tired of pic nics in which 
the whole neighborhood joins. Do you not 
think”—she looks at Lovelace—* that it would 
be pleasanter if we just went ourselves ?” 

“ Very much pleasanter,” he answered eagerly. 
“T suppose you meéan just you and I,” 

“O, by no means,” she answers, laughing. 
“ Setting aside Mrs. Grundy—or mamma there, 
who personates her at present—I could not think of 
subjecting either of us to the test of a whole day's 
tete-a-tete, When I said ‘just ourselves,’ I meant 
mamma if she will go—you will, mamma, won’t 
you ?—and you and I and Lettice and Geoffrey 
and Colonel Duncan and the children—#Aey will 
never be satisfied to be left.” 

“I think it is a very good idea,” says Mrs. 
Vardray, “and if I cannot go, Miss Mills will 
take care of the children and look after the 
lunch.” 

“Tt is settled, then,” says Roslyn gaily. “I 
hope you do not feel dismayed, Mr. Lovelace—a 
rural pic nic is sometimes a very formidable affair.” 

“Do I look dismayed?” asks Lovelace. “I 
assure you I feel delighted, An attempted rural 
pic nic, with a mob of people, is indeed one of 
the most formidable things with which I am ac- 
quainted ; but a day of gypsying in the woods 
with charming companions, I consider delicious. 
But,” he adds, as Mrs. Vardray is at this moment 
opportunely called from the room, “ I eannot re- 
frain from wishing that my original programme 
was to be carried out.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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GRANDMA SNOW’S VALENTINES. 


AN OLD FASHIONED LOVE STORY. 


BY G. DE B, 


It was St. Valentine’s eve, and a cold, bluster- 
ing, windy night; there had not, as yet, been the 
faintest suspicion of spring-time in the atmos- 
phere; indeed, there was every indication of a 
long and heavy winter lingering in the lap of 
spring instead, and the bleak wind whistled and 
biew furiously as Ralph Wayland quickly opened 
and closed the door of No. 20 Winthrop Square, 
and strode down the street with rapid steps. The 
wind might be cold, but his temper was hot 
enough, and he rather enjoyed the keen nipping 
air, that fanned his heated brow as he paced the 
square. Behind that same closed door, there was 
hidden another pair of hot flushed cheeks, and a 
feminine temper quite as warm prompted the angry 
words that fell from Bertha Warren’s pretty lips. 

“He may just go! He is ridiculously jealous, 
and unreasonable, and unjust; I will not be dic- 
tated to and controlled in this manner, and I 
don’t care; so there, sir!” and with a flounce of 
silken frills and fringes, and a toss of the brown 
puffs and braids that adorned the saucy little 
head, Bertha Warren slammed the parlor door 
and ran up-stairs into the sitting-room. It was 
only nine o’clock, but there was no one up but 


Grandma Snow, and she was very busy sorting 
over and reading some old papers at her secre- 
tary; so Bertha threw herself down upon the 
lounge, and pretending to take a little nap, enjoyed 
a quiet little cry to herself, bemoaning the cruelty 
and unreasonableness of lovers in general, and 


hers in particular. It was such a bare trifle, this 
quarrel, so thought Bertha; all about a simple 
little paper-cutter. Charley Bennet had brought 
it to her from abroad, and she had accepted it, of 
course, as from a friend. Why not? She and 
Charley had been acquainted long before she ever 
knew Ralph Wayland; to be sure there was a 
time, before Charley went away, that he wanted 
to be more than a friend; but to that she had not 
consented, and so they had bade one another 
good-bye as old friends, no more. During his 
absence, she had said “yes” to Ralph Wayland’s 
same importuning, and had promised to one day 
vow to “ love, honor,and obey” him; but she was 
not ready, just yet, to submit to his authority, and 
so she rebelled against his jealous protests con- 
cerning Charley Bennet’s renewed attentions, and 
her acceptance of his gift. Love with her did 
not mean subjection, and she would show Ralph 
Wayland that she had a spirit of her own, that 
would not brook a curb—and she “ didn’t care if 
he was angry, and went home without kissing her 
good-night, and slammed the door’—and just here 
a choking sob put an eloquent end to her brave 
determination not to care. 





“ What is it, Bertie ?” asked grandma, looking 
up from her letters with a scrutinizing gaze at the 
flushed face, hid down among the sofa pillows. 

“Nothing, I’ve—I’ve got a cough,” gasped 
Bertha, in a choking tone. 

“Has Ralph gone home so early? on Valen- 
tine’s eve, too ?>—why, what is the trouble, dear? on 
such a night lovers should be happy together. 
See, I am with mine, in memory, to-night,” and 
Grandma pointed to a little pile of papers by her 
side. 

Bertha lifted her head, and seeing grandma’s 
secret drawer open, rose and came over beside 
the old lady, and knelt down beside the secretary, 
There appeared to be a heap of old notes and let- 
ters, all written in the same hand, but with differ- 
ent inks and apparent improvement ana difference 
in the style of penmanship. 

“All Valentines, my dear—every one ; and writ- 
ten many years ago,” said grandma, with a 
sigh. 

“May I read them?” asked Bertha, taking up 
a little faded yellow paper, on which was printed 
in a childish, sprawling hand: 

“If you love meas I love.you. 
No knife can cut our love in two,” 

“ That surely was from a little boy sweetheart, 
grandma,” said Bertha, laughingly. “Now let 
me see some of the cthers,” and taking up another, 
she read in a bolder, firmer hand, the same 
lines : 

“If you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two,” 
and again another, and another paper, all contain- 
ing the same refrain. 

“ Why, grandma !” cried Bertha in a somewhat 
puzzled tone, but with an amused look upon her 
face. 

“Yes dear,” replied grandma, nodding her 
head and looking serious. “ Yes, they are all 
alike. I had one every year, from the time when 
your grandfather and I used to go to school to- 
gether, little boy and girl, and sit on opposite 
sides of the old school house, up to the time we 
sat side by side in church, young man and maiden; 
and—yes dear, it is a fact, way on into our married 
life, and our old days as well; here is the last one 
he sent me, the Valentine’s day before he—before 
he was taken and I left—and you see it was al- 
ways the same 


‘If you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two." 


—and I did love him, just so dearly, and no knife, 
no trouble, nor sorrow, nor care, ever separated us, 
not even death; for I am still his love, as he is 
mine!” and Grandma Snow’s white head was bent 
down over the little pile of papers, and her face 
hidden. 

The lines had a new sound to Bertha’s ears, 
“No £nife can cut our love in two.” Was a fool- 
ish little wooden paper-knife going to separate 
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Ralph and her? was love so tender a thing, then? 
was her love so weak and frail that it could: not 
pardon a lover’s reasonable jealousy ? 

A new light shone upon the affair now; she be- 


gan to look at Charley Bennet’s renewed attention- 


through Ralph’s eyes, and she was sorry; but she 
had refused to promise her lover to receive 
neither attention or gifts. 

“ He never forgot the day,”’ continued grandma, 
after a little silence. “ There was always a Valen- 
tine for mother. Sometimes it was a pretty new 
silk that I had admired, or a ticket for some 
lecture or concert, or a book I wanted; but with 
St. Valentine’s day, there always came my lover’s 
lines accompanying some gift, 

‘If you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two,’”’ 

“That was old-fashioned love, grandma. I 
don’t believe the love of to-day is so lasting or so 
true; is it, do you think?” asked Bertha, tim- 
idly. 

“ Fashioned ? there is no fashion in love, my 
dear; it is worn always in one spot—next the 
heart; and when once truly adopted, mever wears 
out.” 

Bertha was silent for a moment, then she 
asked, gravely: 

“ Did you and grandpa ever quarrel, when you 
were lovers ? was he ever jealous, and were you 
ever hateful ?” 

Grandma smiled as she glanced at the blushing, 
conscious face, and answered : 

“ Oh yes, we had our little differences of opin- 
ion, to be sure; but love always came to the rescue 
and smoothed out the wrinkles, and made the 
crooked places straight ; sometimes it was he who 
was wrong, but as often it was I; but ‘no knife’ 
of distrust or jealousy, or petulant temper, could 
‘cut our love in two;’ and thus it is always with 
pure, true, fond affection; it overlooks and makes 
allowances, and forgives and forgets every little 
strain upon its tender spots,” 

“ Thank you grandma, dear. Your Valentine 
has been just what I needed to-night. Ralph and 
I have quarrelled, but I was to blame the most; 
and I am very sorry, and I will be the first to 
make amends,” and kissing the old lady, Bertha 
hurriedly ran up to her room, where she wrote the 
following little note, which was received by Mr. 
Ralph Wayland the next morning : 

“* If you love me as I love you, 
No &nife can cut our love in two.’ 
I do not mean to keep Charley Bennet’s present 
—I am sorry for all I said last night—and I am 
your true, loving Valentine.” 

St. Valentine’s day dawned bright and beauti- 
ful. The high, wild winds had died away in the 
night, and with the sunshine there came soft prom- 
ising spring airs that whispered of the new life 
down in the earth’s heart. Sparrows chirped in 
the park, and blue-birds and robins flew over the 





city housetops singing of “spring, spring, beau- 
tiful spring.” 

At breakfast time a messenger boy brought for 
“ Miss Bertha Warren,” a great bouquet of roses 
and violets; and peeping over her shoulder, 
grandma read on the pretty card attached : 

“ The rose is red, the vi'let's blue, 
Nothing can alter my love for you.” 

*« See, grandma,”’ cries Bertha, with a rosy, 
blushing face. “ Here is some real old-fashioned 
love.” 

“ The lines, perhaps, but not the love, dear; that 
is always the same, new and fresh, and if true, 
ever lasting.” 

Bertha put the flowers to her lips and sang out 
loud and merrily : 

*** If you love me as I loye you, 
No knife can cut our love in two.’” 
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A ROMANCE OF HARD TIMES. 


BY MARIAN GARWOOD, 








CHAPTER I. 


LADY BECHTOLD, 

Mr. and Mrs. Bechtold had but one child, a 
son, who had finished his college course, and was 
taking a foreign tour preparatory to settling down 
and reading law, when Baby Helen came to 
brighten their days. When he returned, baby was 
eighteen months old, an only sister, and a perfect 
jewel; so dainty and lady-like was she in all her 
ways, that the great brother called her “ Lady ;” 
and so well did the pet title suit her, that all her 
friends adopted it, and later, few people knew 
what her real name was. 

Mr. Bechtold and his wife, not being society 
people, lived at their country seat the whole year 
round. Mr, Bechtold devoted his entire time 
and attention to his business, which was remarka- 
bly prosperous in consequence, And Mrs. Bech- 
told devoted her entire time and attention to the 
perfect education of her daughter—who was 
nearly perfect in consequence. Her tutors found 
it a pleasure to teach her, for her character was 
most amiable; and that she might develop men- 
tally and physically alike, not developing the 
mind at the expense of the body, she was taught 
to excel in many out-door exercises, such as cro- 
quet, ball, archery, and horsemanship. Of this 
last she was extravagantly fond, if such a well 
regulated young lady could be extravagant in 
anything, She had a horse called Frisco, which 
embraced all the virtues of horse-flesh, together 
with an intelligence almost human. Her father, 
being a veritable merchant prince, left nothing 
wanting to her happiness which money could 
procure, 

Lady reached the age of fourteen, having 
passed thus far a most uneventful life; more’s the 
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pity—for careful as it had been, her training was 
but illy adapted to prepare her for what now oc- 
curred, 

A terrible panic swept over the business world, 
and among the first, the firm of Hermon Bech- 
told & Co., yent under, making a very bad fail- 
ure. This was their misfortune, not their fault ; 
and honestly enough they surrendered all their 
posessions, to make good, as far as possible, 
the affairs of their creditors. Of course, Lin- 
wood, Mr. Bechtold’s lovely home, was sold 
at public sale, with all within and without per- 
taining to it. While this dreadful scattering and 
shattering of household goods, by the auctioneer’s 
hammer, was taking place, Mrs. Bechtold, her 
mother, and a sister who lived with her, Lady, 
and a couple of servants, were to go to a small 
house which had been the lodge to their estate. 
When they gathered together there, Lady was 
missed, 

“Where is Lady ?” asked the grandmother. 

“ Didn’t she come with you ?” asked the aunt, 
in tones of anxiety. 

“No. She started with me, but said she must 
go back, and would follow shortly.” 

‘ “She will probably come with Betty or Jane,” 
said Mrs. Bechtold. “ Poor child, on her this 
falls heavier than on us.” 

But where was she? I will tell you, reader, 
although she wishes no one to know. In the 
stable at Linwood, fondly caressing and bidding 
Frisco farewell; her fair hair mingled with his 
mane, and tears upon her fresh, round cheek, 


CHAPTER II. 


ALEXANDER STERLING, 


Sandy Sterling was one of the brightest boys 
College, in the year . 

When he entered, his father had been consid- 
ered a rich man; but the panic in which so many 
had fallen, in its merciless sweep had carried him 
with the rest. And Sandy, whose heart was set 
upon becoming a minister, feared it would now 
be necessary to abandon his studies without grad- 
uating in a theological course. About this time, 
many of the students felt the necessity of exercise 
anda change of air, and resolved to enter the 
mountain hotels as waiters, during vacation. To 
Sandy this opened a way to earn something, with 
which to pursue the following year’s studies, and 
he determined to go with them. 

In the same house with others of his class, he 
received the position of clerk. But that would 
not long answer for one who bade so fair to be- 
come a rare specimen of muscular Christianity, 
even though, from unremitting study, he now 
looked somewhat pale; so he soon arranged to 
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take charge of and drive the coach belonging to 
the house. 

If Sandy had a strong characteristic that discov- 
ered the human nature within him, it was a love 
of horses; so he took to this position more kindly, 
and soon the color came back, and the chest 
filled out, and the arms grew ready, quick, and 
strong. Then-—in spite of the blouse and over- 
alls—he was a very attractive specimen of man- 
kind. 

He was very much interested in botany, and 
the afternoons being mostly at his disposal, he 
took leng walks, returning each day with a case 
of leaves, etc, It was his custom to change his 
dress for the expedition to that of the student. 
One day, as he was about putting up his horses, a 
gentleman accosted him with : 

“Young man, can you take me over to Lin- 
wood? There is a sale there that I am anxious 
to attend, and cannot obtain conveyance,” 

Sterling replied that he would ask, and went to 
the house. Returning, Sandy said: 

“ Get in,” and off they drove. 

The stranger being a cultivated gentleman, 
soon brought Sandy to chatting about college, his 
prospects, and his present occupations; and sug- 
gested that a saddle horse would enable him to 
take much longer excursions in the afternoons. 

True; but Sandy did not feel at all sure that 
he ought to part with his money in such a way, 
however reasonably he might be able to get one. 
After arriving at Linwood, Sterling went with the 
gentleman, who was curious in rare things, 
through part of the house, then left him. The 
stables were to be sold out last, and he thought 
he would look through them. He found them 
all closed, and was about turning back when he 
noticed a door partly open, and thinking, doubt- 
less, there was some one there to serve him as 
guide, entered, He had passed several stalls 
when he heard a sweet voice saying: 

“My precious Frisco, what happy hours we 
have had together.” 

There were tears in the voice, and surely some- 
thing like a sob at the end of the sentence. He 
looked ahead, and in the very next stall was a 
sight that held him spell-bound. What was it ?— 
woman, child, or angel ? White arms in chiseled 
perfection folded round the neck of the noble 
animal before him. Such a picture opened a new 
world to the vision of the young student. Sandy 
was an only child; his books and his sports had 
been his only companions; his mother the only 
woman in whom he had felt any interest. Many 
ladies he had met, but as one meets a crowd on 
the street, or beholds the worlds of the heavens 
on a starlight night, utterly without interest in 
any particular dne. Not so now. This sight was 
not to be forgotten in a life-time. Hesitating, he 
turned to go, when Lady, for ’twas she, raised her 
head, and catching sight of him, started with fear. 
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This would never do. The mere thought of hav- 
ing frightened her was too much; he could not 
go without making some explanation, and taking 
off his hat as he stood in attitude of reverence, he 
said : 

“I beg your pardon, if I have all unwittingly 
intruded,” 

Seeing that he was only a driver, Lady took 
courage, and spoke to him as she never could 
have done had he been in his student’s dress, 

“ You were looking at him,”’ said she, still ner- 
vously caressing the favorite’s neck. ‘“ Does your 
master want to buy him ?” 

“ Yes, miss,” answered Sandy, appreciating at 
once the advantage his costume gave him. 

By this time, Lady,seeing the fine brow and 
eyes, the noble mouth and countenance, lost her 
fear, and felt only a mingling of confidence and 
timidity—the natural evidences of the childhood 
and womanhood now contending in her. Then 
anxiously ; 

“Will you have the care of him ?” 

“Yes, miss,’’ again answered Sandy. 

Then. almost pleadingly, she cried : 

“ You will be kind to him, won’t you? He 
has been so happy with me. I know you will be 
kind to him, if your master will only keep him.” 

“I promise you, miss, wherever he goes I will 
keep sight of him,” answered Sandy, ready by 
this time to give his last cent if need be for the 
horse, 

“Oh, I’m so thankful,” said Lady, and her 
head went down upon her horse’s neck, and tears 
of thankfulness flowed at will. For the poor 
child had been even more excited over parting 
with her favorite than she had realized ; fears for 
its welfare swelling to such magnitude as to en- 
tirely blot from her mind the discomforts awaiting 
herself, 

Sterling slowly turned and left the building, 
wholy unable to withstand the flood of tears. He 
pondered as he walked ; he was young, but he 
had seen a sight which he would never grow old 
enough to forget. 

When the stables were sold out, he bought that 
horse ; and true to his resolve, he never parted 
with it, Yet one day he gave it away. How was 
this ? I will tell you, 





CHAPTER III. 


SYNTHESIS, 


After his reverses, Mr. Bechtold and his family 
went to New York, where he and his son com- 
menced business again. But the shock had been 
too much for him, and in a year he died. The 
son struggled along for some time, but the embar- 
rassments were too much for him, and he made a 
second failure. Thus everything was gone. Then 





Lady began*to teach and her mother to sew, ob- 
taining between them but a pittance. 

Sandy, the summer being ended, returned to 
his studies, and pursued them with true Scottish 
perseverance. At length the consummation was 
reached, when with a number of fellow students 
he was licensed to preach the gospel, ahd ordained. 
He began his work immediately by supplying a 
vacancy in the pulpit of a celebrated minister. 
With true modesty, Sandy hesitated to appear in 
the place of such a light, for few lived who could 
fill it. 

But this man was one whose public character 
had won his love and esteem, in whose judgment 
he trusted, and whom he delighted to serve. This 
was the way it came about. 

The Rev. Philip Erwin, being one of the lights 
of the Church, was present at the ordination tak- 
ing place in his own city, and there met the young 
candidates. During a short conversation with 
Sandy, he thought he saw great ability in him, 
and took measures to learn something of him and 
his college life. The information obtained con- 
vinced him that Sandy was the very man for the 
chapel which his congregation had just bailt in 
the suburbs of the city, and presented the idea at 
once to the elders of his church. While awaiting 
their views, he encouraged Sandy’s acquaintance, 
offering him the use of his library, a most flatter- 
ing courtesy. Sandy naturally availed himself of 
every opportunity for such an association. One 
day while calling upon Dr. Erwin, a telegram 
arrived for that gentleman, who read it with evi- 
dent embarrassment. Then, glancing up quickly 
and questioningly at Sandy, he said: 

“ Will you take my pulpit next Sunday ?” 

Sandy would not have been more amazed if he 
had said, “ Will you go to China for me, at once?” 
and consequently turned quite pale, as a view of 
the great church and its crowded congregation 
rose before him. 

Dr. Erwin saw this, and added, before there 
was time for an answer: 

“ This demands my absence from the city on 
Sunday; be advised by me, take my pulpit. It 
is a most desirable opportunity, and may help you 
to an immediate call. Don’t doubt yourself; I 
have confidence in you. Besides, it will really be 
a favor to me.” 

Of course, Sandy could not refuse this. With 
earnest prayer for guidance and support, he chose 
his text and studied diligently during the few 
hours before him, determining,as his time was so 
short,to make notes, and rely upon his ability to 
extemporize for the amplification of his subject. 
The result of all this was that his first sermon 
was delivered to one of the most cultivated and 
influential congregations inthe country. He had 
studied his subject thoroughly and his whole heart 
was in his work. The first sermon was a success, 
When Dr, Erwin returned, he found, as he anti- 
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cipated, that Sandy had justified his eftimation of 
him, and made a favorable impression, 

Shortly after this, Sandy received and accepted 
a call to the chapel, whereby he.became pastor to 
a most desirable congregation, and received for 
his services a fair salary and a furnished parson- 
age—a very little cottage, ’tis true, but delightfully 
situated in the suburbs of Boston, 

These matters settled, his next purpose was to 
find the original of his first and only romance— 
the lovely child who had lived in his thoughts, 
the picture of young grief, the vision that had 
dwelt within him, that had urged him on in his 
most trying and despondent hours, with a hope 
of brightening that matchless face with a look of 
happiness. 

The General Assembly was to meet in Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Erwin had been appointed to attend, 
and considering it a most desirable opportunity 
for Sandy to hear and learn of many things per- 
taining to the Church, invited him to accompany 
him. 

Here was a way opened, it seemed, by Provi- 
dence itself. As a visitor, it would not be neces- 
sary for Sandy to be on time, so he would start 
with Dr. Erwin and stop over a day at New 
York, where, he had learned by the papers, Mr. 
Bechtold had re-commenced business in company 
with his son, and rejoin Dr. Erwin in Philadel- 
phia. 

Once in New York, he intended to find Mr. 
Bechtold, tell him of his possession of Frisco, pre- 
sent credentials, and ask permission to make his 
daughter’s acquaintance, when the father would 
take him home at once. This seemed perfectly 
teasthle, and he started accordingly in what 
seemed good time, to lay at the feet of her whose 
image he cherished the heart that had been 
hers so long. 

Qn sped the train, as if bearing him to his 
greatest happiness. Bright and beaming looked 
field and fen, adorned with purest and crispest of 
of spring green, as though earth brought forth 
nothing but life and joy. Snorting and puffing 
the monster—that drew him as if instinct with 
malicious life to the realization of blank and bit- 
ter disappointment—rushed into the depot; and 
amidst the crowd of hurrying travelers, Sandy 
alighted in New York. He deposited the satchel 
he carried in the baggage-room, and like each 
one of the multitude around him, filled with his 
own affairs, reached the gate through which all 
passed, and from which each diverged toward his 
particular felicity or bitterness, success or failure. 
Then, with haste and an anxiety, that inexplica- 
bly crept upon him, he sought the firm, only to 
learn that Mr. Bechtold was dead and it no 
longer existed, that “possibly so and so could 
tell something of the family.” The party was 
found, only to hear from them that really they 
“knew very little of them. The Bechtolds did 





live in that street once, but moved about a year 
ago; believed the brother went west with his 
family, didn’t know where the mother and daugh- 
ter had gone.” And so on, till the day was done 
and nothing learned. 

That night, Sandy slept, or rather put up at a 
hotel, for sleep he did not. ’Twas as if the world 
had suddenly given way beneath him, and he 
had found himself standing upon a reef in the 
midst of space, as in an awful ocean of silence. 
But the reef was there, something actual, ’twas 
immaterial and material. ’Twas the other faith 
that was the foundation of his being. ’Twas him- 
self. The only thing that could not, would not 
leave him, ’Twas the existence of which he was 
an atom. *Twas God. He prayed. He worked 
to find her by day, he prayed for her during the 
night. He saw her driven from that first grief 
he had. witnessed, to poverty, to sickness—she 
was so frail—to starvation ; and cried with great 
sobs, “ Oh God, spare her.”” He saw her through 
every suffering caring first for the mother who 
was with her, just as in her tender heart her own 
sorrows had been subject to her interest in her 
pet. Everything could he learn but her wherea- 
bouts ; of this nothing. 

On the third day he must go on. Wrought to 
actual sickness by this great disappointment, he 
arrived in Philadelphia, In what a different state 
he left this depot. With equal haste, and equally 
long strides, he leaves the gate; but this is the 
energy of desperation. 

To-night he will lodge at the house of a brother 
minister, one who has been a fellow student. 
Once only on the way to this house is he con- 
scious of anything about him; then he sees the 
form of a young woman, some distance ahead, 
halt for an instant before a church on the corner, 
Such a church! It compels his thoughts to leave 
himself. A building of purest Grecian form, set 
back from the street and surrounded by grass 
plots, railed in, as if the peace of the building 
was something apart from the world in which it 
was placed. The simple majesty of faultless ar- 
chitecture, the pure marble columns, and high 
steps, the dignity of unpretentious grandeur, 
the solidity of material and structure, suggesting 
the eternal stability of the Christianity it repre- 
sented, and all sanctified as the house of God 
—in the midst of dirt, and turmoil, and vexation 
and anxious care—all this he saw and the woman 
who clasped her hands, and then, with bowed 
head and hurried step, passed out of sight 
“ More anguish, more misery,” murmured Sandy, 
and then again his thoughts reverted to himself, 
then to his destination—and behold he was there, 

This was the house before him. He rang, was 
admitted and ushered into the recepticn room, a 
small room on the right of the hall; as he entered 
the room, a little child scampered off, and a lady 
stooped in following to pick up a book it had 
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dropped. Sandy at the same instant recovered 
the book and handed it to her; she thanked him 
and passed on, leaving him bewildered—con- 
fused. 

Dr. Burton entered and found him standing. 
Extending his hand he cried : 

“ How do you do, Sandy? How do you do? 
Sit down; sit down,” and drew him toa seat; 
then continued: “It is awkward, Sandy, but af- 
ter all, this long looked-for visit must be made 
out of the house. A couple of days ago, Mrs. 
Burton’s mother came to town to see us, and as 
she was leaving the door, she fell on the step and 
fractured her thigh. We carried her in and sent 
for a physician, who pronounced the accident a 
serious one, and said she must not be moved. In 
the evening, Mrs. Burton said that as mother now 
occupied the spare room, and we had no other, 
she would ask the mother of our governess to ac- 
commodate you at her home. I thought the idea 
excellent, and the next day she completed ar- 
rangements with Mrs. Bechtold for you to stay at 
her house during your visit.” 

At the name of Bechtold, Sandy looked up, as 
yet scarce having heard a word his impetuous 
friend had spoken, and but half-comprehending 
that fate or chance, or who shall say what, had 
made him an inmate of the very family he was 
seeking, and of which he desired to become a 
member. 

“But you must spend your time with us,” con- 
tinued Dr. Burton, “and forget what may seem 
like unhospitality in quartering you elsewhere, 
for an overruling Providence has doubtless 
guided ail.” 

Sandy passed his hand over his eyes, as if 
brushing’away some illusion, or endeavouring to 
recall himself, and said: 

“ Arthur, as the Lord liveth, He hath brought 
me here. Who is the lady that just left this 
room ?” 

“My little Betty’s governess, Miss Helen 
Bechtold,”’ answered Dr. Burton, 

As he spoke, his companion paled, and great 
tears filled his upturned eyes, as with white lips 
he murmured his thankfulness to the Father who 
protects even the sparrows. 

An hour later he emerged from the Doctor’s 
study. During this time his old friend had been 
taken into his confidence, and had informed him 
in return that the Bechtolds, mother and daughter, 
had been reduced to the extremest poverty; that 
in this state he had found them, placed them ina 
little house, obtained some pupils for Miss Helen 
and given her the position of visiting governess 
to his little Betty, in order to assist them. 

Then he gave Sandy a letter of introduction to 
Mrs. Bechtold, and advised him to present it as 
once, as the lady was expecting him; enjoining 
upon him at the same time, that he should return 
for dinner at four o’clock. Sandy enclosed his 





own card, bearing the dignified name which so 
well befitted the man, “ Alexander Sterling, D.D.” 
within the letter, and set forth. 

Dr. Burton meanwhile sought his wife and 
made her party to the affair. 

Mrs, Burton, with true womanly weakness, was 
delighted at having a hand in a love affair, and 
proposed commencing operations at once, by 
keeping Miss Helen to dinnez, and making her 
acquainted with Mr. Sterling. 

“The idea,” said she, “ of the man being in 
love with her all these years, and she not having 
even heard of him.” And off she started to in- 
form Miss Helen that Mr, Sterling, the gentle- 
man who was to stop with her mother while he 
attended the Synod, had arrived and would dine 
with them. “And Miss Helen,” added Mrs. 
Burton, “ you must remain and become acquainted 
with him here; it will not then seem so strange 
to have him in your own home,” 

‘Helen said her mother would be anxious about 
her, if she was late, and begged Mrs. Burton to 
excuse her. But Mrs. Burton volunteered at 
once to send Mrs. Bechtold word that Helen was 
with her. Whereupon Helen, a’! unconscious of 
her fate, consented to stay. 





CHAPTER IV. 


UNITY. 


At dinner, Sandy proved that had he not heen 
entered for the pulpit, he might have won for 
himself a name upon the stage. Completely mas- 
ter of himself, now that Helen was before him, 
he chatted with her so easily and freely, that she 
quite forgot he was a stranger, and made some al- 
lusion to Linwood, a thing she had never done 
even to her kind friends the Burtons. That was 
just what Sandy wanted, and he said at once: 

“If you are Miss Bechtold of Linwood, we 
have a mutual friend, from whom you will like to 
hear.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Lady. “ Pray tell me who 
it is ?” 

“ Guess,” answered Sandy, almost playfully, 
for the favorable turn his affairs had taken, made 
him a boy again. 

“ Truly I can’t,” said Lady ; “I was so young 
when we left Linwood, that I had scarcely any 
acquaintances, I remember well that my great- 
est grief was parting with my horse. ‘Till you 
just spoke I didn’t know I left a friend.” 

“‘ To the horse I alluded,” slowly said Sterling, 
looking down. 

“Oh, Mr. Sterling, do you own him ?” cried 
Lady in tones which plainly showed that time 
had not lessened her affection for her pet. 

Dr. and Mrs. Burton were at this moment en- 
gaged, Mrs. Burton in giving some quiet instruc- 
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tion to the maid, and the Doctor in attending to 
some fancied wants of wee Betty. Sandy availed 
himself of the opportunity, and said earnestly : 

“Yes, Miss Helen; and the intelligent crea- 
ture has indeed been a friend and companion to 
me. In our long trips I have patted his neck and 
talked to him, often asking him if he thought we 
should ever find you, and he always neighed in 
the most encouraging manner, Once, too, he 
saved my life—I must tell you all about it, some 
time. Yes, he always understood me, I assure 
you, and so we often had long talks about you. 
You see, I had heard how fond you were of him.” 

Helen's part in this conversation had been 
taken in silence by a most expressive countenance. 
Now she spoke, saying: 

*« I suppose your groom told you of the scene ;” 
then added apologetically, “I was such a 
child.” 

Sandy escaped from answering this, by being 
completely occupied in helping himself to some 
mashed potatoes, which the merciful maid: passed 
between him and Lady just at this disconcerting 
juncture. Then he drew Dr. and Mrs. Burton 
into the conversation, and kept it general till 
they left the table. After dinner he retired with 
his friend into the study, while the ladies had a 
little quiet chat in the sitting-room. 

After awhile the gentlemen joined them, and 
Sandy proposed that as he and Miss Helen must 
arrive at the same destination that night, he should 
be allowed to escort her, adding, that as he was 
a stranger in a strange land, it would devolve 
upon her to lead him in the darkness. 

«Yes, and take him in, too, Helen,” chimed in 
Dr. Burton. 

As they left the house, Mrs. Burton turned to 
her husband enthusiastically, saying: 

« Arthur, I’ve been studying that girl for the 
last half hour, and I know just what kind of a 
wedding-dress would make her a perfect bride. 
May I give it to her ?” 

* Be just, then generous, my dear,” replied Dr. 
Burton, “If your judgment counsels it, do so.” 
But though his words were cold, practical, his 
face beamed with love of the impulsive little 
wife, whose very faults were on the right side, 
and made her, in his eyes, more dear. ° 

Sandy and Lady meantime walked quietly to- 
wards home. Frisco again became the subject 
of conversation, and Lady begged to know how 
Mr. Sterling learned about her. He teased hera 
little, putting her off in all kinds of ways, and at 
length promising to tell her another time. 

Matters progressed well. Sandy became very 
much at home at Mrs. Bechtold’s, The old lady 
greatly admired the strong, healthy man, and al- 
most loved the frank, noble face. Lady, who had 
been her mother’s sole companion and depend- 
ence, found a young friend upon whose judgment 
she could rely, and on whose gentle thoughtful- 





ness she unconsciously depended, a treasure all 
the more precious for being previously unknown. 

Several weeks had passed, when oné evening, 
Mrs. Bechtold feeling weary, retired quite early, 
leaving Helen and Sandy sitting at the round ta- 
ble in the parlor. After a few moment’s silence, 
Sandy raised his eyes and laughingly looking at 
Helen across the table, said : 

“Shall I tell you to-nigit, Miss Helen, who 
told me ?” 

Lady knew well what he meant, for she had 
asked him so often. 

“Oh, do. If I did not know it was untrue, I 
should call you cruel, for the suspense you have 
kept me in,” replied Helen. 

“Cruel to you! I acknowledge that is an ac- 
cusation I could not endure,’ cried Sandy. “ So 
I will tell you at once. It was a little girl, with 
the face of an angel in distress, whose name was 

Lady’s face grew blank and horrified, as the 
knowledge dawned upon her that this was the 
driver, Instantly she knew why that face had 
been so familiar, why it had haunted her as 
one seen ina dream. Many times had she tried 
to place it and failed, but now a flood of recol- 
lection rushed over her, and she was conscious 
that in her first hour of trouble she had turned to 
this man for assistance; and realized that during 
these long years, the promise he then offered had 
been faithfully fulfilled. 

“ Now don’t be so horrified, Miss Helen, it all 
came about this way ;” and here Sandy, under the 
pretext of getting his back to the light, and not 
disturbing her mother in the next room, arose and 
placed his chair next to hers, with its back to 
the table, then seated himself so that they sat face 
to face, and proceeded to narrate to her the cir- 
cumstance of his attending the sale and its result 
for him. Before he ended, he had taken her un- 
resisting hand, and then said: “ Would you like 
to see him ?” 

This brought a grateful look into Lady’s eyes, 
for this unselfishness touched her greatly, not be- 
ing the side of humanity which she had been 
brought into contact with during the last few 
years—to which look he answered: 

« And own him, Helen dear ?” 

This was not resented, so in lighter tones 
Sandy added: 

“ But you know I cannot part with him, for I 
have promised that. So darling, there is but one 
way, and that is—give me your precious self, in 
which case I, and all that is mine, become yours. 
Take me to get Frisco, sweet one, won’t you ?” 

He was now leaning before her. The great 
tears fell from her closed eyes. That was answer 
enough for Sandy; in an instant she was folded 
in his strong arms, and in token of betrothal he 
kissed the tears from off her blushing cheeks. 

In a short time, Sandy took Lady, and her 
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mother too, to see the horse and the little parson- 
age as well, in which they spent several years 
cosily and happily, Then Mrs. Bechtold yielded 
to the ravages made upon her health by those 
years of anxiety and privations. Sterling’s father, 
who had entirely recovered his fortane before his 
son was married, welcomed Lady with true affec- 
tion to the heart that had never knowna daughter. 
While attending heranother in her illness, Lady’s 
health had given way, and Mr. Sterling induced 
Sandy to use a little of his money for a foreign 
tour, saying: 

“Hout lad—dinna bide until I dee till be 
cheerie,” which in our English means—don’t wait 
till I die to be happy. 

Sandy looked at Lady, and the memory of the 
day he saw her, when the face so young and fresh 
expressed its first grief, decided him to restore its 
youthful coloring, if foreign air and his devotion 
could do it. Frisco, now grown old, was put out 
to grass with a kind farmer, where he may be 
grazing yet, for all we know. 

They sailed from Boston, and Mf. Sterling with 
them ; for when the parting came, his great heart 
could not stand it, and he quietly walked on board. 
At last advices they were doing the Scottish lakes, 
and intended to spend the winter in Rome. 


, 


WINTER AND SPRING. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON, 


I shall be old while you are young, Elaine, 
Wrinkled and old and gray, 
For the roses that bloomed in the cheek of youth, 
Are fading too swiftly away, 
The locks once so brown o'er my boyhood's 
brow, alas! 
Are changed to a silvery hue, 
And the thoughts that are springing to-day in 
my heart, 
The heart of my youth never knew. 


While you—oh, Elaine ! you are dainty and fair, 
as fair 
As the bud blooming out in the May, 
And the love you have wakened, the hopes you 
have stirred, 
Can never be banished away, 
You are dearer by far than aught else beside, 
sweet one, 
And no blessing could brighten my life, 
Like the right to unfold this love never told, 
To call you my darling, my wife. 





But I shall be old while you are young, Elaine, 
Wrinkled and old and gray, 
And this secret so dear you never can hear, 
In my heart I must hide it away; 
For it never will be that the Winter and Spring, 
ah me! 
Can mate and be happy for aye ; 
But still all the same I love you, Elaine, 
I love you, I love you, good bye |! 





REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
OF OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDS, 
NO. 15. 


MARGARET OF BURGUNDY. 


BY H. G. ROWE, 


When Edward IV., finding his long-contested 
seat upon the throne of England secured at last, 
established his brilliant court at London, among 
the proud, high-born beauties that lent grace and 
refinement to the almost barbaric magnificence 
with which the spiendor-loving monarch delighted 
to surround himself, none could boast of a fairer 
face or more beautiful form than his own lovely 
sister, the Princess Margaret, who, however envia- 
ble her lot might now seem, had, young as she 
was, passed through some of the saddest vicissi- 
tudes that human life can show. 

Even in her cradle, the innocent daughter of 
York had had her infant slumbers disturbed by 
the ominous mutterings of that gathering storm, 
that, for twenty long years, deluged England with 
the blood of her bravest, as with ever-varying for- 
tunes the rival houses of York and Lancaster 
measured their strength upon home battlefields, 
or in the council chambers of neighboring princes, 
tried by less violent but by more wily means to 
secure the glittering prize of England's crown. 

Of the personal character of Margaret’s father, 
the great Duke of York, all historians, even those 
most friendly to the House of Lancaster, speak 
in the highest terms. Moderate, wise, and mer- 
ciful, it would seem that something higher and 
nobler than mere private ambition prompted him 
to grasp in his own strong, capable hand, the 
sceptre that his imbecile cousin, Henry VI. 
swayed with neither wisdom nor vigor, while his 
ambitious queen and her minister rode rough- 
shod over the noblest heads in the land, setting 
up or throwing down at their pleasure whomso- 
ever and howsoever they saw fit, with an arrogant 
scorn of consequences that, to a sagacious, pru- 
dent man like York must have awakéned the keen- 
est apprehensions in regard tothe future, not only 
of his own royal house, but of the nobility of 
England generally, with a majority of whom the 
haughty queen had, by her overbearing manners, 
become decidedly unpopular. 

Following her sire’s varying fortunes, the little 
Margaret was now the inmate of a palace, cradled 
in silks and down, and again a friendless fugi- 
tive, sheltered from the victorious Lancastrians 
only by the sacred walls of a monastery, her only 
refuge from the violence, that in those days of 
bloodshed and cruelty fell alike upon helpless in- 
fancy and undefended manhood. 

But the crowning misfortune of all that befel 
her young maidenhood, occurred at the disastrous 
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battle of Wakefield, where her noble father, scorn- 
ing the advice of his more timid and prudent 
counsellors, to entrench himself behind the strong 
walls of Sandal Castle until the expected arrival 
of reinforcements from his son Edward would 
enable hifffto meet the foe at equal odds, marched 
forth to meet in open field a force far outnumber- 
ing his own, and after a desperate conflict, fell 
pierced with wounds upon a lost battle-field. 

His gray head was carried upon the point of a 
pike to Queen Margaret, with the triumphant an- 
nouncement : 

“ There, madam, is your king’s ransom,” and 
affixed by her orders upon the gates of York, 
crowned with a paper coronet in derision of his 
claim upon the crown of England. 

His youngest son, too, a noble youth of seven- 
teen, was murdered in cold blood by the barba- 
rian Clifford, who acted thus in revenge for the 
death of his father a short time before, at the bat: 
tle of St. Albans. 

Terrible news this must have been for the wait- 
ing wife and daughters of the unfortunate prince, 
but there was little time for lamentations over 
their dead, before the news of young Edward's 
victorious entry into London amidst the acclama- 
tions of the citizens, and his bold assumption of 
the crown, as the eldest son and heir of the house 
ef York, made it necessary for them to lay aside 
their private sorrows, and receive the joyful con- 
gratulations that their delighted friends and parti- 
sans hastened to offer. 

Once fairly established upon the English throne, 
Edward cast his eyes about him with a view 
to securing, after the favorite fashion of the 
times, the alliances of neighboring princes, by 
shrewd matrimonial contracts; and as he had 
rendered himself ineligible—much to the discon- 
tent of his subjects—by marrying for love a sim- 
ple gentlewoman, one of his own subjects, he was 
more than ever anxious to make the marriages of 
his family conduce to his own political advan- 
tage. 

With this object in view, the arrival of an en- 
voy from Charles, the powerful Duke of Burgundy, 
to demand the hand of the Princess Margaret in 
marriage, was regarded with great favor by Ed- 
ward and his ministers, and a favorable answer 
returned, with little or no deference to the private 
wishes and inclinations of the destined bride, 
who, ‘however she might have shrunk from 
a union with the most violent-tempered and ob- 
stirate prince in all Europe, was forced to play 
an entirely passive part in the matrimonial drama 
arranged for her by her brother and his political 
council. 

And yet, as the sequel proved, Charles, in spite 
of the roughness and violence that had procured 
for him from his contemporaries the title of the 
“ Bold” or “ Rash,” really turned out to bea very 
comfortable, easy-going spouse, and by his amia- 





ble domestic qualities succeeded in winning the 
love and respect of his young wife, whom he 
seems ever to have treated with the tenderest 
consideration. 

To the English people the idea of an alliance 
with Burgundy was especially pleasing, as the 
commercial interests of the two countries had 
long been identical; while their common hatred 
of the French King, Louis XI., served as a no less 
powerful bond of union between them. 

Having sent his brother with a magnificent 
Tetinue to conduct the fair bride to her new 
home, Charles waited impatiently at Bruges for 
their coming, where he had assembled about him 
a great multitude of all nations, who had been at- 
tracted thither to see and join in the splendid fes- 
tivities attendant upon the nuptials of one of the 
most ostentatious princes of his day. 

With a savage whimsicality, characteristic of 
the man, Charles took occasion during his waiting 
to make a display of his justice and power by be- 
heading without even the form of trial a young 
nobleman guilty of murder. In vain the highest 
magnates of the duchy interposed; he resolutely 
persisted in carrying out the severe sentence upon 
the very eve of his own bridal. 

When Margaret’s guard of English archers laid 
down her litter upon the threshold of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, she was received by the duchess 
dowager Isabella, the mother of the duke, with 
every demonstration of affection and respect, and 
escorted to her own apartments amidst shouts of 
welcome from the enthusiastic populace. 

Two cardinals were present at this wedding— 
Balue, the French king’s spy, and a legate who 
came on behalf of the impoverished citizens of 
Liege, to implore Charles to wait for the payment 
of their annual tax; declaring that in order to 
meet the first installment they had been forced to 
despoil their wives and daughters of their rings 
and girdles, and that they could not at present 
meet his demand without reducing themselves and 
families to actual starvation. 

If they had hoped to find their hard master, in 
his character of a gay bridegroom, more placable 
and lenient than was his wont, the citizens of 
Liege were doomed to a woeful disappoint- 
ment, for he remained inflexible, sternly demand- 
ing every penny of the cruel and arbitrary tax to 
be paid immediately. 

Knowing this, it is scarcely surprising that the 
superstitious populace should have ascribed to the 
direct vengeance of heaven, a fire that the very 
night of his marriage broke out in the duke’s 
palace, and raged with such violence that the 
newly-wedded pair narrowly escaped with their 
lives, 

Charles had been twice married before, and his 
only child and heiress Mary, stood sadly in need 
of a mother’s guiding and protecting hand in the 
midst of her father’s splendid but illy regulated 
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court, In the cultured and warm-hearted Eng- 
lishwoman the motherless girl found her needed 
friend, confidant, and adviser, 

Of Margaret’s private character, a contempcra- 
neous writer has remarked: 

“« Her mind was of that firm and equabie, though 
gentle tone, which feels every misfortune intensely 
but bears it with unshaken resolution,” 

With an intellect of no ordinary power and 
keenness, and a taste for literary pursuits rare in 
females of that age, it was natural that the young 
duchess should soon have attracted to her court 
men of letters from all the different countries of 
Europe, who found in her not only a liberal, but a 
discriminating and wise friend and patroness, 
while her affability and womanly kindness were 
the means of bringing into notice one to whom 
the English-speaking world can never ascribe 
too great praise and honor—the printer of the 
first English book that was ever put in type, Wil- 
liam Caxton, 

Born and bred in a retired Kentish farmhouse, 
young Caxton was apprenticed at an early age to 
a rich London mercer, where he grew to man; 
hood, a thoughtful, unnoted youth, attentive and 
regular to his business, yet snatching every leisure 
moment to pore over the few rich and costly 
manuscripts that sometimes found their way to 
England among the bales of silks and woolens 
from Holland and Flanders, 

It was here, probably, that the youth’s thirst for 
learning was awakened, and when, after succeed- 
ing to his master’s business, the now prosperous 
merchant was sent by King Edward as an envoy 
to Burgundy, to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
between the two countries, it is more than proba- 
ble that he laid aside his ell-wand without a sigh, 
and joyfully availed himself of the unwonted 
leisure now afforded him to try his hand at the 
translation into English of a French book written 
by the duke’s chaplain, and entitled a “ History 
of Troy.” 

Like many another literary amateur, however, 
Caxton soon grew dissatisfied with his work, and 
threw it aside, where for two years it lay unre- 
garded among his scattered papers, while in com- 
mon with all the rest of the Burgundian court, his 
attention was entirely engrossed with the bewitch- 
ing gayeties and more refined pursuits inaugurated 
under the reign of its English mistress, It was 
to this august lady, however, that the book owed 
its tardy resurrection, and its author his world- 
wide fame in future years, 

Talking one day with her “trusty servant,’ as 
she graciously styled him, the young duchess 
chanced to get a hint of this literary pastime, and 
immediately expressed a desire to see the manu- 
script, and judge of its merit for herself. Upon 
reading it she declared herself much pleased with 
the grace and correctness of the translation, and 
earnesily urged the author to complete it, which, 





cheered by her praise and sympathy, he was not 
long in accomplishing, and a year afterward it was 
printed at Cologne—the first English book that 
ever came from any press, 

Proud of his success, the duchess “bountifully 
rewarded her protegeé, and warmly @couraged 
him to a continuance of his literary labors. 

From Cologne, Caxton took his press and types 
to England, and set them up in Westminster, 
where during the remaining years of his life, he 
not only printed but composed, bound, and sold 
sixty-five different works, translated and original, 
thus planting in English soil the seed from which 
has sprung that wonderful outgrowth of civil and 
religious liberty that makes the England of to- 
day the best governed and most prosperous country 
in all Europe. 

While Margaret in the security of her own 
palace, thus encouraged and aided her gifted 
countryman in his great work, refined, elevated, 
and simplified the rude, barbaric magnificence 
that had hitherto characterized the Burgundian 
court, and with motherly love and patience 
watched over and guided the steps of her young 
step-daughter, her belligerent lord employed his 
time as best suited his warlike tastes, in the rough 
amusement of the chase, or in the sterner pursuit 
of an unrelenting warfare—sometimes with neigh- 
boring princes, but oftener still with his own re- 
bellious subjects, who found his oppressive and 
tyrannical exactions too heavy for their fiery, 
martial tempers to endure. 

That Margaret, dear as she undoubtedly was to 
him, ever ventured to interfere in his management 
of public matters, is not at all probable. No man 
ever lived who could less brook such interference, 
and the young duchess evidently confined her in- 
fluence, during her husband’s life, to the social 
and domestic circles over which she presided with 
such dignity and grace, and upon which he sel- 
dom cared to intrude. 

This turbulent prince met his death at last in 
the battle of Nanci, in conflict with the Swiss—a 
people whom he had hitherto affected to despise 
as a nation of peasants and herdsmen, but whose 
steady valor now prevailed over the impetuous 
but less determined Burgundians who were driven 
in wild tumult from the field strewn with the 
dead bodies of their fallen comrades. 

Charles himself ‘vas among the slain, and on 
the following day his dead body was discovered, 
stripped of its armor and frozen into a pool of 
water where he had fallen exhausted, and died 
of his wounds. 

This sudden and unexpected death of its duke, 
left Burgundy in a terribly unsettled and danger- 
ous situation. Surrounded by enemies, many and 
strong, all eager to take advantage of its .misfor- 
tunes, and containing within itself all the elements 
of strife and insurrection that only needed a 
breath to fan into a flame, this powerful and op- 
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ulent duchy seemed literally at the mercy of the 
first red-handed spoiler strong and daring enough 
to seize it. 

Mary, the heiress of the dukedom, was with 
her step mother at Ghent, when the terrible news 
of her father’s defeat and death reached them, 
and the turbulent citizens lost no time in taking 
possession of her person, re-establishing all their 
ancient privileges in her name, and preparing to 
rule, not their own city alone, but all the other 
provinces after their wish and fashion. 

Mary, naturally indignant at this unceremonious 
treatment, and apprehensive, perhaps, of further 
violence, wrote privately to Louis of France, 
offering to marry the young dauphin Charles if 
France would interfere_in her behalf, and force 
her rebellious subjects to restore to her her liberty 
and rights. 

This letter the treacherous Louis immediately 
forwarded to the Burgundian chiefs, thereby ex- 


citing their anger to such a pitch against their 
duchess, that in reprisal they caused two of her 


most trusted counselors to be put to death in the 
market-place of Ghent, although the poor girl 
herself and her widowed mother followed them 
to the scaffold, and with piteous tears and cries 
vainly interceded in their behalf. 

At this dreadful crisis, Margaret contrived to 
send a messenger to England, with a proposal to 
unite her favorite brother Clarence, who was then 
a widower, to her young step-daughter, thus plac- 
ing the government of Burgundy in the hands of 
an English prince, and giving to the daughter of 
her love a protector strong enough to shield her 
from the indignities to which her present helpless- 
ness had exposed her. Stra-gely enough, this 
proposal, so advantageous to England, was not ac- 
cepted by Edward, whose jealousy of his brother 
proved even more powerful in this case than his 
political ambition. 

Meanwhile, Louis, whose hatred of Burgundy 
had prompted him to secure that powerful fief 
by conquest rather than by a peaceful alliance 
with its heiress, led his troops into the dukedom, 
devastating and destroying all before them, in 
spite of the resistance of the inhabitants, who, at 
feud with each other, and without a competent 
leader, found their much-prized reputation as a 
brave and invincible people fast deserting them, 
as the victorious French troops pushed boldly 
forward into the very heart of the duchy, 

Here Margaret again ventured to interpose, and 
wrote so urgently to her brother Edward for suc- 
cor, reminding him that the French king had al- 
ready taken posession of several of her dower 
cities, thus insulting her dignity as an English 
princess, that he felt himself bound in honor to 
interfere, and sending a large body of English 
archers under the brave Lord Hastings to her re- 
lief, they repulsed the invaders and helped to re- 
store something like tranquillity to the distracted 





realm; while the marriage soon after of their 
young duchess to the Archduke Maximilian, son 
of the Emperor of Austria, put an end to the 
matrimonial intrigues and conspiracies of her rest- 
less subjects, 

After the marriage of her step-daughter, Mar- 
garet, as duchess-dowager, still held her court 
at the capital; and when, after a few years of mar- 
ried life, the archduchess died, leaving two infant 
children,the duchess took the motherless little ones 
into her own care, rearing them with the greatest 
love and tenderness, and carefully instilling into 
the mind of Philip, the prospective heir of the 
duchy, those principles of moderation and justice 
that would fit him to be a wise and prudent ruler 
over his capricious and fiery-tempered people. 

Margaret’s part in that strange political intrigue 
by which a low-born, unknown adventurer suc- 
ceeds in imposing hiinself, not only upon a great 
portion of the English people, but upon several 
important foreign courts, as the second son of Ed- 
ward IV., the little Duke of York, who was said to 
have been murdered with his brother,the young 
king in the Tower, by the order of their cruel uncle 
of Gloucester, is strangely inconsistent with her 
general character and life. We can only account 
for it by her inherited and long-cherished hatred of 
the rival House of Lancaster,:that made her re- 
gard Henry as a vile usurper, for whose downfall 
any means, however objectionable in themselves, 
might fairly be employed. Hume says in extenua- 
tion of her couduct in this affair : 

“The resentments of this princess were no less 
warm than her friendships ; and that spirit of fac- 
tion, which is so difficult for a social and san- 
guine nature to guard against, had taken strong 
possession of her heart and entrenched somewhat 
on the probity which shone forth in the other 
parts of her character.” 

Determined to disturb, if she could not over- 
turn,the government that had been built upon the 
downfall of her own family, Margaret cunningly 
circulated, by means of her emissaries in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, a rumor that the second son 
of Edward had not shared the fate of his murdered 
brother, but had escaped fromthe Tower, and was 
now living in ,seclusion and obscurity somewhere 
in Flanders, where he only waited a favorable 
opportunity to assert his right to the English 
crown, 

Finding this improbable tale eagerly received 
by the wonder-loving populace, who were already 
greatly disgusted at Henry’s avaricious exactions, 
she cast about her for some young man suitable 
jn person and character to personate the unfor- 
tunate prince. Fate seemed to favor her design, 
by throwing in her way a youth of low birth, but 
of such a princely presence and bearing that no 
Plantagenet of them all need have blushed to 
hear his resemblance to that handsome and stately 
race commented upor. 
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This Perkin Warbeck, as he was called, was 
the reputed son of a Jewish merchant who had 
lived in London during the reign of Edward, 
had had dealings with the king, and when his 
son was born,had been so highly honored by that 
affable monarch that he had consented to stand 
god father to the little Peterkin, or Perkin, as the 
Flemings afterward called the name. 

Handsome and gallant in person and behavior, 
and so quick of apprehension that he readily 
learned the lessons necessary to be taught in or- 
der to his successful personation of the character 
for which he was designed, he seemed especially 
fitted by nature for the strange farce that when 
played was to set all England in a blaze. 

Secretly equipped and directed by the duchess, 
the young adventurer sailed for Cork, Ireland, 
that country always having shown itself staunchly 
loyal to the House of York, and immediately 
upon landing boldly proclaimed himself as Rich- 
ard Plantagenet, drawing to his standard great 
numbers of that credulous people, who even went 
so far as to proclaim him king under the title of 
Richard IV, 

The strange story spread like wildfire from 
court to court all over Europre, and those mon- 
archs who were too wary and sharp-sighted to be 
imposed upon by it, did not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge his claim, simply from a desire to annoy and 
mortify the grasping and unpopular Henry. 
Among these was the King of France, who, de- 
lighted with an opportunity to humble his great 
rival, and secretly instigated by the duchess, re- 
ceived the young man at his court with royal hon- 
ors and appointed him a suitable provision and 
retinue to sustain his pretensions to royal birth. 

The Duchess Margaret publicly acknowl- 
edged him as her nephew, lavishing upon him 
every mark of affection and favor; while the king 
of Scotland, who was noted for his romantic 
chivalry, seems actually to have believed in him, 
treating him as a friend and equal, and bestowing 
upon him in marriage the hand of his own beauti- 
ful cousin, the Lady Catherine Gordon, 

By the aid of these powerful allies, the young 
Pretender was enabled to carry war into England, 
and had it not been for Henry’s sagacity and wit, 
he might actually have succeeded in seating ere 
self upon the English throne. 

With little stir, but much care and pains, the 
king succeeded in tracing Perkin’s life from his 
cradle upward; and this true version, after being 
printed, was scattered far and wide all over Eng- 
land, thus opening men’s eyes to the utter futility 
of a claim that it might otherwise have cost them 
thousands of lives to settle effectually. 

Deserted by his English friends, the mock 
prince surrendered at discretion, and was com- 
pelled by the king to read the humiliating record 
of his own life to the people at Westminster and 
Cheapside, a mortifying, but by no means severe 





penance, when we remember the unrelenting 
temper of the times, and the audacity of the of- 
fender’s claim and conduct. 

Although Henry’s regard to decency made him 


‘suppress the name of the Duchess Margaret as 


the instigator and abettor of this wild project, it 
was no less understood by the English people to 
be her work, and she was applauded or reprobated 
according to the partisan prejudices of each, 
Like many another who, by some fatal mistake, 
has marred an otherwise spotless reputation, and 
gone down to the grave blamed ‘rather than hon- 
ored, so hundreds of to-day know cf Margaret of 
Burgundy simply and solely as the instigator of 
the Perkin Warbeck Rebellion, have never even 
heard of her generous patronage of Caxton, or of 
the sweet womanly virtues that adorned her 
private life, and made her, in an age of turmoil 
and ignorance, the munificent patroness of art 
and letters, and the willing aider in every reform, 
social and political, so far as her power extended. 


NO. 16. 
. FRANCES M. HILL. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


For nearly fifty years, a quiet work of educa- 
tion and evangelization has been going on in the 
very heart of that ancient land which was once 
the proudest boast of the scholar and the artist; 
and in the time-honored city cf Athens, as it was 
written a quarter of a century ago, Divine Provi- 
dence is thus surely working out, through the 
special influence of the female sex, a wonderful 
system for regenerating the Eastern world. That 
such a change of sentiment should occur respect- 
ing the capacity of women to acquire knowledge 
and become the teachers of national schools in a 
country where, until twenty years ago, all learn- 
ing was confined to the other sex, seems little 
short of a miracle. 

The honored names of Dr. and Mrs. Hill are 
so inseparably connected with this great work— 
and more especially that of Mrs. Hill with the 
girls’ school—that some account of the latter and 
her long labor of love will not be out of place 
here. 

Frances Mulligan was born some eighty years 
ago, in the city of New York, and was the 
daughter of Mr. John W. Mulligan, one of the oldest 
and most highly respected lawyers of that city. 
Miss Mulligan and the two sisters who were after- 
ward associated with her in the Greek mission- 
school, grew to womanhood amid the influences 
of a refined Christian home—their noble life- 
work being the be& commentary on the education 
they received. 

The marriage of the eldest sister to the Rev. 
John H. Hill proved a union “all of sweet ac 
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cord;’’ and hand in hand and heart to heart, they 
entered cheerfully upon the path of rugged duty 
that was ever softened by mutual love and sym- 
pathy. They were sent by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in America to Athens, “to found 
and superintend such seminaries of learning and 
Christian morals as they might find practicable 
and useful.” 

The early days of the Greek Mission were 
days of much self-denial and patient endurance; 
and Mrs. Hill speaks of the strong contrast with 
their present condition of “the night of the 
seventh of December, 1830, when Dr. Hill and I 
were passing over from Syra, where we had ar- 
rived that day, to the island of Penos, to which 
we were destined, in an open boat, alone and en- 
tire strangers to every one, and quite ignorant even 
of the spoken language.” 

Six months were spent on the island of Penos 
—Athehs being then in the hands of the Turks, 
who would not allow the Christian missionaries 
to land there, nor could they have remained with 
either comfort or profit had they succeeded in en- 
tering the city. The sojourn at Penos, however, 
was not a record of wasted time, but proved a 
valuable preparation for future labors. It was an 
opportunity well-improved to learn the language 
and character of the people and the general state 
of things in the distracted country to which they 
had been sent. 

“It led us, too,’’ says Mrs. Hill, “in the good 
providence of God, to form an intimate and last- 
ing acquaintance with some families who had 
taken up their temporary residence in that quiet 
and safe resting-place ; families whose names are 
distinguished in their country’s renovation. They 
had been exposed to all the vengeance of their 
Turkish masters when the Revolutionary War of 
1821 broke out; and during the whole of the 
seven years’ struggle for independence, some of 
them held the highest rank under the Ottoman 
government, and had enjoyed all the elegance and 
refinement and luxuries of Oriental opulence. 
All these had been wrested from them in a mo- 
ment, and they had escaped with their lives 
from dangers worse than imprisonment—worse 
than death—after seeing fathers, husbands, wives, 
daughters, massacred and tortured, The thrilling 
narratives they gave us of their sufferings and 
their patient endurance of such calamities, excited 
our deepest sympathy and led us to inquire into 
the nature of that support which we attribute to 
trust in God; and this led us again to see the en- 
ergy of that principle of faith which is of the op- 
eration of the Holy Spirit, and which, however it 
may be obscured by outward circumstances, and 
though it be only ‘as a grain of mustard seed,’ 
will operate in the heart of the true believer, af- 
fording the required aid.” 

The friendships then formed have lasted unim- 
paired for nearly fifty years, and influenced in 
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many subtle and unexpected ways the progress of 
the work to which these associations were a most 
important preface. 

The toils and sufferings recorded by Mrs, Hill 
had roused among civilized nations the strongest 
feelings of sympathy for unfortunate Greece ; and 
the prevalence of these feelings in America, 
whose own political freedom was just an event 
of the past, had culminated in the Mission to 
Athens, that was destined to effect so important a 
change in its inner life. 

When Athens was finally reached, it presented 
a picture of ruin and desolation. The walls were 
crumbling, and all its glory marred by the devast- 
ating traces of recent war. The missionary teach- 
ers had to pick their pathless way as best they 
could over piles of stones and rubbish, and their 
entrance to the city was wonderfully emblematic 
of the beginning of the work before them. 

Not a hospitable house was to be found, for the 
Turks had left nothing standing, but under the 
Acropolis was finally discovered an old, almost 
ruined Italian tower. A portion of it was fitted 
up as a rude shelter from storm and heat, and the 
missionary school at Athens began its infancy. 

“ On the 18th of July, 1832, Mrs. Hill opened 
a female school in the magazine, or cellar, of the 
house in which they resided, The first day there 
were twenty pupils. Two months afterwards, the 
number had increased to one hundred and sixty- 
seven. They were of all ages, from three to 
eighteen. Of the first ninety-six who entered the 
seminary, not more than six could read at all, and 
that only in a very stammering manner, and not 
more then ten or twelve knew a letter. Every 
Sunday morning they were assembied to read and 
repeat from memory passages of the New Testa- 
The Bible subsequently became the text- 
Not on Sundays only, but 


ment. 
book of the school. 
on every day, it was taught, until the proficiency 
of the children in the sacred Book became so 
great that it excited the delight. and astonishment 
of all who heard them.” 

Dr. Hill’s school for Greek boys, which was 
opened at the same time, was also highly success- 
ful; but this was not so much of a marvel as the 
school for girls, which was in direct opposition to 
all established precedent. 

Where such ignorance prevailed, it was neces- 
sary to go back to the very beginning of things, 
and commence literally with the alphabet—ad- 
vancing cautiously from elementary instruction 
to that of a higher order. Meanwhile, letters 
were conveying to interested friends in America 
accounts of every step of progress and encourage- 
ment ; and the contents of these letters being coms 
municated to others, so general an interest was 
awakened in Mrs. Hill’s work, that a society of 
ladies was formed under the direction of Mrs. 
Emma Willard for the purpose of educating fe- 
male teachers in Greece under the immediate 
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care and superintendence of this devoted mission- 
ary. This new department of instruction was 
successfully carried on from 1834 to 1842. 

During this period a great change had been 
taking place in the condition of Greece-—Athens 
was freed from Turkish rule, and was now the 
capital of the renovated kingdom, while the fami- 
lies of those who were in government employ 
came to reside there. 

“No provision having been made in any quarter 
for the education of the daughters of these 
families,” says Mrs. Hill, “ an appeal to us on the 
part of the parents of such to permit their daugh- 
ters to enjoy those privileges of education which 
we were affording to the native females of 
Athens exclusively, could not be put aside; and 
in this manner the daughters of the most influen- 
tial and best educated families in Greece were 
added to those who were already with us, and 
who were destined to be employed in extend- 
ing the same benefits to their fellow-country- 
women.” 

About the same time, applications were made 
to the Mission from wealthy families in Smyrna, 
Constantinople, Jassy, and Bucharest in the 
North and East, as well as from the Ionian 
Islands in the West; and pupils from all those 
places were gathered under the roof at one time. 
Sixty boarding-pupils, and five or six hundred 
day-scholars were no slight responsibility; but 
from the very beginning, Mrs. Hill’s unfailing 
tact and sweetness, and her peculiar gifts for im- 
parting knowledge and administering affairs, 
combined with her beautiful Christian life, were 
invariably acknowledged and appreciated, and no 
jarring elements ever seemed to mar the fruits of 
her faithful labors, 

The Greeks themselves became thoroughly in- 
terested in the great work of female education ; 
and not wishing to receive everything from their 
benefactress, they formed a society among them- 
selves for the training of native female teachers. 
‘The boarding-school department was taken in 
charge by this society in 1842, thus relieving the 
American teachers of a most laborious branch of 
their work. Abundant funds were provided by 
wealthy Greeks residing at a distance, and the 
society flourished from the beginning. 

Not long after the establishment of the school 
at Athens, Dr. Hill wrote to the friends at home, 
“ We had a visit from the ex-secretary Rigos, an 
estimable man, and well known in Europe and in 
our own country as an accomplished scholar. He 
was greatly affected at the appearance of the 
female school; and after attentively surveying the 
scene for some moments, he turned to Mrs. Hill 
and observed, ‘ Lady, you are erecting in Athens 
a monument more enduring and more noble than 
yonder temple,’ pointing to the Parthenon.” 

The school was very soon transferred from the 
ruined tower under the Acropolis to a large stone 





building erected specially for the purpose; and 
here several hundred pupils were daily instructed 
by Mrs, Hill and her sister, Miss Mulligan. One 
of their greatest drawbacks was the need of 
suitable assistants, as not a native woman could 
be found at first who was capable of teaching. 
This made them resolve to create teachers; and 
their success in this attempt is evident from the 
announcement made in 1844: “The Mission 
School is now entirely conducted by those who 
were educated in it.” ° 

These teachers were noted for their conscien- 
tious devotion to duty; so that even the enemies 
of the Mission unwillingly acknowledged that 
they were far superior to the Government teach. 
ers. “One of these girls, named Paulina, wished 
to conduct the school with which she was en- 
trusted on the same plan put into operation by 
Mrs. Hill, viz., making Bible study the founda- 
tion. Many opposed her scheme, shé was much 
persecuted, but held firm to her purpose; and 
was finally rewarded by being allowed to follow 
the course she had marked out for herself.” 

Such a school could not but prosper, and its in- 
fluence gradually extended through all ranks of 
society. But no difference was made between 
rich and poor; there were no high seats for the 
daughters of those in authority, and humble 
places for the charity scholars; but “ the daughter 
of the Prime Minister received instruction side by 
side with the daughters of the poor.” All bore 
testimony to the progress, the order, and intelli- 
gence of the numerous pupils; and English 
visitors to Athens reported, on their return home, 
what a great work was being done by these 
American laborers. 

Mrs. Hill’s modest narrative speaks of their 
great encouragement, the satisfying reward of 
their earnest work: 

“ The effect of female education here has been 
most gratifying. We have had the pleasure of 
observing many of our early pupils in domestic 
life as wives and mothers at the heads of their 
families, discharging the high trust reposed in 
them with u care and assiduity most exemplary 
and praiseworthy. We know of many instances 
where the mother, who had been educated under 
our eye, has waited with anxiety for the period 
when she could place her children under the 
salutary influence of our system of instruction. 
We have seen the powerful effect of a good and 
virtuous education, overcoming the custom of 
ages and the power of Mammon. Many parents 
who have had no other dowry to bestow upon 
their daughters but this—‘that they have been 
educated in our schools’—have married their 
daughters to men of education and good sense, 
able to support them well; and we have seen 
their mothers coming to us with tears of gratitude, 
acknowledging the lasting benefits conferred by 
education, when they found that an instructed 
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mind was prized by men of sense more than 
money or lands.” 

The girls profited far more by their advantages 
than the boys; and this thoroughly overthrew the 
time-honored idea that female education was a 
hopeless waste. Murray’s hand-book mentions 
that all the Greek ladies of honor who have been, 
and who still are, maids of honor to the Queen 
of Greece, were educated in Mrs. Hill’s school. 

At the time of the Cretan sufferings in 1866, 
thousands of refugees flocked to Athens, and 
three hundred were instructed in the mission 
schools, Through them, the poor families were 
visited, and a great number of garments were 
made, and hundreds of pairs of stockings knit by 
the pupils of the school, for the relief of the 
sufferers, showing “how these schools were a 
centre for all good and charitable influences; how 
from them radiated the pure light of God’s Word, 
not only impressed indelibly on the memory of 
scholars, but scattered through the country by 
means of the Testaments taken away as prizes— 
how the scholars were taught to minister to the 
needs of the poor amongst them, and not only 
those close at hand.” 

The great missionary work among the Indians 
under the persevering guidance of Bishop Whip- 
ple, interested these Greek girls to such an extent, 
when set before them by Mrs. Hill, that many 
beautiful things were made by them, and sent to 
this country to be sold for the benefit of the 
Indian Missions. One of the girls, named 
Euphrasia, wrote a beautiful letter to Minnehaha, 
a Yankton maiden, and after reading it, could 
any one doubt the influence of these Christian 
schools? But alas! Minnehaha never saw the 
letter which her sister in Greece wrote her; before 
it reached her, she had gone to her heavenly rest, 
and fourd the paradise of God. 

Mrs. Hill’s unflagging missionary spirit has not 
been satisfied with mere schools, but has kept 
pace with the progress and needs of those about 
her; and in 1872 we find her earnestly interested 
in an institution for the training of nurses—hav- 
ing, as she so feelingly says, “ had much painful 
experience of loss of valuable life for want of 
proper nursing. The art,” she adds, “as we un- 
derstand it, is altogether unknown; and I do not 
think a greater benefit could be conferred than by 
furthering this plan.” 

An industrial schoo] for women was established, 
and has been productive of much good. This 
was the result of personal inquiries by a band of 
benevolent ladies into the needs of the poor, with 
an especial view to the improvement of females 
of the lower classes, and to the proper training 
of female domestics—“a class of laboring 
women,” it is added, “among whom there is 
much need of reform,’ and painfully announcing 
that even in classic Greece the wail of the house- 
keeper is heard in the land, 





A letter written from the mission in 1874, by 
Miss Muir, who had been for the last few years 
the active director, gives a graphic description of 
the school so thoroughly planned and inaugurated 
by Dr. and Mrs. Hill, now too infirm for personal 
supervision: 

“In ascending the steps leading up to the 
school, let me tell you that these very steps were 
the steps of the ancient Agora, and if you like, 
you may let your fancy carry you back to the 
days of St. Paul, and think of Aim treading over 
these very stones on which you are standing, 
when he was brought into the Areopagus to ex- 
plain the new doctrine which he taught. Yes, 
these beautiful marble steps, if they:could only 
speak, would bear testimony that the same truths 
which St. Paul taught in the infancy of the 
Christian era have been faithfully taught in these 
mission premises for the last forty-one years, and 
many who have there been taught the truth as it 
is in Jesus have left their testimony here, and 
gone to join the great assembly around the Fath- 
er’s throne above, continuing to sing the praises 
they were taught below. Let us enter and ex- 
plore the enterior of the building. 

“ First—let me lead you into the basement, a 
beautiful, large room with galleries all round; in 
the side gallery a number of infants are writing 
on slates, and on the opposite side are another set 
of infants learning toread. The centre of the 
room is occupied by those just advanced into the 
Psalms, Pentateuch, aud New Testament classes, 

“ Secondly—we go up and take a peep into the 
large hall, where everything is going on much in 
the same way as in the basement. 

“ Thirdly—we go upstairs to the higher depart- 
ments. Room No. 1 is occupied by the elemen- 
tary classes; No. 2 by the highest classes; No. 
3 the work-room, While engaged in examining 
the work, you are somewhat surprised to find, on 
turning round, that the children have disappeared. 
We pursue the little fugitives, and on our way 
downstairs, we learn that they are assembling in 
the large hall; we follow on, and there behold a 
sight (as many have said) worth crossing the At- 
lantic to see. On entering you are taken by sur- 
prise to hear ‘ Hail Columbia’ sung by about five 
hundred little Greek children, 

“« The highest class repeat their Scripture lesson; 
then it is the turn of the little ones. You are 
surprised to find that they also know a great deal 
—Bible stories, secular lessons, and even geome- 
try. The lesson on geometry is very attractive to 
both pupil and visitor—it is chanted and all the 
geometrical signs are made on the fingers. They 
can also sing for you a great many pretty little 
hymns, both in Greek and English. Now you 
must examine the work of the little ones, and 
you turn to a table covered with little model 
shirts, samplers, lint, paper rolled up, ete. The 
lint is made by the very smallest girls, those too 
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small to use a needle, and. the paper by the little 
boys. The lint and paper are used for making 
pillows for the sick and the poor. Every one in 
our establishment must learn to be useful ; drones 
are not known in our little hive. The old clock 
in the corner tells us that it is dinner hour. 

“Two little monitors appear on the scene, loaded 
with little baskets, and all eyes are turned upon 
them with deep interest. Each basket is claimed 
by its owner by merely holding up the hand. 
When the little monitors have satisfied the claim- 
ants, the children all stand and repeat very 
reverentially the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in 
one voice; then they file off like little soldiers 
into the court to eat their dinner under the beauti- 
ful large mulberry tree planted by Dr. Hill, when 
the school was built. And there we leave them, 
while we thank you for your patience in making 
us this long imaginary visit.” 

The chaplain of the British Legation bore this 
testimony to the work of the Greek Mission: 

“‘T have ample opportunity of testing the value 
of Dr. and Mrs. Hill’s mission by vesu/ts ; and I 
find that if a servant be noted for steadiness, for 
honesty, or truth, she will say it was owing to her 
having been taught in their school. If a Greek 
lady is conspicuous for refusing to desecrate the 
Sabbath, it is at once explained by saying that she 
was taught by Mrs. Hill. And the mistress of one 
of the most important educational establishments 
in Greece, told me herself that she steadily re- 
fused to follow the universal custom of secular 
teaching on Sundays because she was taught by 
Mrs. Hill her religious obligations,” 

Long ago the instrument of so much good to a 
benighted country declared, in her sweet, womanly 
way, that if her name had become more known 
to the public than that of other female members 
of the mission, it was simply on account of her 
connection with him who was its head. The suc- 
cess of the work, she said, was owing to the com- 
bined labors of all who had been engaged in it. 

Few lives can show so noble a record as that 
of our pioneer female missionary to Greece, upon 
whom agd her husband the nation justly look as 
their benefactors. 





CONSTANCY, 
Not for one hour, not for one day, 
Not for one year, love I thee, 
But for all time, and through all space, 
And for all eternity. 





A Goop PLAN.—Don’t live for yourself, and 
do net be afraid of diminishing your own happi- 
ness by promoting that of others, He who 
labors wholly for the benefit of others, and, as it 
were, forgets himself, is far happier than the man 
who makes himself the sole object of all his 
affections and exertions, 
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Playing at Art.—No. 14. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Precision and dexterity of hand are as useful to 
the plowman as to the preacher, and the accuracy 
of a straight line may add as much charm to a pie 
as to a picture; therefore both boys and girls 
should be trained at an early age in those rudi- 
ments of art, which will be useful in any avoca- 
tion which they afterwards chance to adopt. 

Children usually are prompted by their own 
activity and vigor to industry, and they need only 
careful guidance to direct their powers into a 
proper direction. Fortunately a few hours deé- 
voted to instruction will serve the double purpose 
of furnishing employment to the active little heads 
and hands, with the additional pleasant result of 
securing some necessary rest and comfort to their 
anxious guardians. The enforced quiet of a 
stormy day in winter, and the wholesome rest 
compelled by the sultry hours of summer, are 
regarded as equally unnecessary evils by the 
majority of the children ; and an amusing employ- 
ment should be provided for them, which can 
serve to beguile the irksomeness of the time. 
Almost before it can speak, the infant is frequently 
prompted by its natura] taste to the imitation of 
external objects; and this instinctive love of art 
can be turned to the advantage of the child, and 
also of the mother, who needs freedom for her 
other avocations, or craves that blessed boon of a 
sultry day—the dear delight of an afternoon nap. 
The hints here given are expressly intended for 
home use, and their utility has been thoroughly 
tested. It will also be observed that no previous 
knowledge of drawing is required in the in- 
structor. 

For the earliest lessons, a slate and pencil are 
all that is necessary, but the occasional use of 
paper and lead-pencil from the very first is apt to 
insure greater care and neatness in practice, for 
the reason that faulty marks are not so easily 
erased. 

Drawing-books prepared expressly for the pur- 
pose cannot always be obtained, and are, in fact, 
not necessary, as excellent substitutes can be 
manufactured at home. Any common writing- 
paper can be made to serve the purpose, but an 
unsized surface is much to be preferred. The 
paper used by printers can be purchased in large 
sheets, and folded to the desired size, the cheapest 
qualities being sufficiently good for the prelimin- 
ary lessons. Any smooth wrapping-paper may 
also be used if convenient, some of the light tints 
furnishing an excellent relief to the lines in black 
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lead, and not being as severe upon the eyes as a 
dazzling white surface. 

As almost all children, for some inexplicable 
reason, seem to delight in small things, the draw- 
ing-book can be made small. A page of eight 
inches in length by six inches in width has been 
found to be both convenient and attractive. As 
the mishaps of the young artist are numerous in 
the way of torn margins and dog-eared corners, it 
is usually better to make up the books of only a 
few sheets, stitched together into a paper cover. 
A new book or a new cover can be readily made 
in case of disaster. 

With a very young child it is sometimes well to 
restrict the daily lesson to the slate, and keep the 
book for occasional use as a reward of diligence, 
as well as a record of progress. The mere 
addition of the date to the page of drawing will 
add great zest to the work, when used as a sign of 
approval, and often makes the book a favorite 
treasure for future reference, To stimulate pro- 
gress and assure neatness, a successful lesson can 
be marked with some sign of approbation, such as 
a star, while a careless lesson should be stigma- 
tized with a cross or cypher. The advancement 
of the pupil will repay the few minutes expended 
in this examination, and the child should be 
asked to assist at pointing out his own failures 
and successes as a part of the necessary training 
of the eye. 

In a family where the plan here described was 
pursued, the little books were carefully laid away 
when filled, and at convenient intervals, such asa 
birthday or Christmas, they were produced, the 
dog-ears ironed out neatly, the books arranged by 
dates, and then sewed into fancy paper covers, 
adorned with a few colored pictures. These 
volumes were considered as a triumph of industry, 
and the baby-art in its gay binding was displayed 
with much rejoicing, and long preserved with 
interest as a means of judging the comparative 
attainments of the young artists. 

For the first lesson, rule the slate or paper into 
lateral bands an inch wide, leaving a space of 
about a third of an inch between the bands. 
Require the pupil to fill these compartments with 
vertical lines, which must not over-run the 
boundaries. There is a decided practical advan- 
tage in restricting these divisions to one inch, as 
the child is unconsciously familiarized to that 
measure, and the line is so short as to be easily 
drawn. Before the pupil is wearied by the 
repetition of this exercise, let columns of the same 
width be arranged downwards, giving the child 
opportunity of making horizontal lines in the same 
manner. The pupil should also be required to 
draw the lines in different directions, to gain 
additional facility ; thus, the horizontals should be 
frequently drawn from the right as well as the 
left, and the vertical lines upwards as well as 
downwards, To stimulate interest and industry 





in these early lessons, they should be varied as 
much as possible. The columns can be increased 
in width to one and one-half inches; then to two 
inches, and eyen to three. To sustain the inter- 
est, the guiding lines may occasionally be drawn 
in colored crayons to beautify the page, and the 
young artist can be rewarded by being permitted 
to draw in colors, or even to block out the page 
according to his own fancy. 

As a first step towards composition, the child 
can next be shown the formation of a square, and 
induced to draw a few small ones of various sizes. 
A page of the drawing-book may now be sub- 
divided into blocks of three inches square. By 
dividing each side of these squares into three 
parts, the points can be obtained from which the 
child can himself draw the lines which will divide 
each square into nine smaller ones. 

At this stage, the first idea of original design 
can be introduced, and it may be explained that 
all the figures given in this article are produced 
from this single measurement. Thus, if the figure 
already mentioned—that is, a square subdivided 
into nine lesser ones—be drawn in faint lines, it 
can readily be altered into the picture presented 
in Figure 1. By darkening the lines according to 


Fig. 1. 
































the copy, and then carefully rubbing out the un- 
necessary portions of the original outline, a picture 
will be produced exhibiting one square, sur- 
rounded by four others, A young artist was so 
delighted by this first idea of design that he drew 
the figure again and again with various colored 
crayons; then proceeded to vary his effects by 
painting the blocks in water-colors in different 
styles; and finally cut this favorite design in gilt 
paper, and hung it by one corner to his Christmas 
tree, where it was much admired, 

The pupil should be induced if possible to dis- 
cover, by his own observation, that the design in 
the second diagram is only the reverse of that in 
the first figure. The four outer squares, which 
formed the speciality of the first design, are here 
omitted, as well as the central one, and the result 
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is a cross, that can be more fully brought out by 
erasing the dotted lines. 

The very different order of design in figures 3 
and 4 is produced by simply varying the direc- 
tion of the straight lines. The pupil can be made 

Fig. 2. 
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to observe that the effect in figure 1 is produced 

by two vertical and two horizontal lines crossing 

the square and uniting with the corners of the 

design. These corners are identical in Figure 3, 
Fig. 3. 
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and the entire variation is produced by the four 
straight lines being directed across the square ina 
slanting direction. Figure 4 can also be shown to 
be formed by the mere omission of the corners of 
figure 3, the other lines remaining the same. By 
erasing entirely the dotted lines in these latter 
figures, the designs will be more fully understood. 

A very useful knowledge of the effect of vari- 
ous measurements can be impressed upon a child 
by inducing him to draw for himself these designs 
in different sizes. By exercising his own taste, he 
may make the block either in a square of one, two, 
or three inches, and observe the difference in the 
result. He may also be permitted to exert his 
fancy in drawing the figures in various colors, or 
by painting the compartments, and examining the 
peculiar effect of his own designs, 





By allowing the child to make a play of this 
work as a means of awakening his taste, he will 
probably soon learn to consider drawing as a 
pleasing occupation of his leisure. The attention 
of the teacher should be, therefore, mainly directed 
to instilling gradually habits of accuracy and care, 
by frequent criticism and assistance. The dia- 
grams here given, and others of a similar charac- 
ter, should be frequently drawn with the ruler 
and the most careful measurements, so as to correct 
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any habitual inaccuracies, and cultivate a precision 
of observation and neatness of touch. When a 
child is too young to use compasses with safety, 
he can be taught to measure his square upon a 
narrow strip of paper, and then fold the strip into 
thirds or any other division required. A piece of 
card marked in inches is also useful, or the inches 
may be marked on a small ruler. 
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‘ONE SHALL BE TAKEN AND 
THE OTHER LEFT.” 





BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 


There comes a day, God grant 'tis far away, 

When one of us must go and one must stay ; 

When, face to face, to one no face appears— 

One with eyes closed, the other’s dimmed with 
tears ; 

When one, the other's form forever hid, 

Must hear the earth fall on the coffin-lid ; 

When one must turn away with anguish moan, 

And wander through the rest of life alone, 

And feel in agony of dumb despair, 

Where’er it be, the loved one is not there; 

While yet each joy and sorrow and regret, 

That once we knew we never can forget. 

We know not whether ‘twill be you or I 

That shall be called to be the first to die; 

We only know, whiche’er it be, dear wife, 

Must from the living take the best of life. 





SELF-PRAISE depreciates. 
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THE TURNPIKE HOUSE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Nell Cleverack’s home was not a romantic 
place, but she had been born and bred in the 
house, and she loved it. It stood on Grey’s turn- 
pike—was a square, modest, unpainted building, 
without blinds, and with a wide stoop. There 
was a great tree of black oak in front, on the 
space before the door, but no vines, no garden, no 
pleasant rustic look about the house, and yet it 
was a mile from any other. Nell’s father did not 
like flowers; her mother had been an invalid all 
her life and unable to cultivate them; and as a 
child, Neli was rather lacking in confidence and 
enterprise, and it had never entered her head to 
make a border garden under the windows as she 
might have done. She was her father’s pet—he 
would not have objected. But Nell Cleverack 
lived to be eighteen years old and never was the 
solitary, old, unhomelike house enlivened by a 
single flower, excepting the little, sweet, white 
wayside clover, which starred faintly the stout 
grass under the massive old oak. 

Nellie sat at the window of her mother’s room 
sewing, one day. The invalid lady lay among 
the pillows of her bed, as patient and sweet as 
the most beautiful saint ever worshiped. The 
reom was large and cool and comfortable. Nel- 
lie’s lap was full of pretty white cambric, as she 
sat in a dimity covered chair by the window, the 
unsteady shadows of the sunlighted oak leaves 
playing over her slight hands, silver thimble, 
pink dress, and sweet fair face, banded in nun- 
like simplicity by nut-brown hair. The girl was 
pure and beautiful as a white, solitary lily, which 
had blossomed by the brookside that morning and 
stood all day in its loveliness unseen only by the 
wild birds. Nellie Cleverack had never in her 
life been told that she was pretty. It is true that 
the girl found a pleasure in her face when she 
made those smooth bands of rich hair, every day 
—but she had no girl friends with whose faces to 
compare it, no lovers to flatter it, and she lived 
to womanhood rarely simple and sweet. She 
knew nothing of any life beyond the simple one 
she lived, excepting afew books; it never occurred 
to her to wish for any other. The one desire of 
her life was that her mother was well—her one 
fear that she would die. That invalid mother had 
been the one companion of her lifetime. 

it would be a long story to tell how John Clev- 
erack came to marry an invalid. He was not a 
generous and tender man. Hester Lee was 
wealthy, and loved him as the fancied personifica- 
tion of her ideal. He was poor and ambitious, 
and they were married. In a year the young 
wife discovered that she had nothing to make 
life sweet to her but the little daughter, which 
fortunately was born and saved her from despair. 





At the time of his marriage, John Cleverack 
was a medical student. Gradually he became 
entirely devoted to his profession, and the wealth 
he had married for was spent in expensive chemi- 
cal experiments. Thousands of dollars would be 
lavished upon a favorite theory, which, when ex- 
ploded, was succeeded by another as unsatisfac- 
tory. The money was all gone at last, Nothing 
was left of Hester Lee’s fortune but the old turn- 
pike house which had once in the days of her 
father, been an inn. It was still her own. There 
the child was born—there the deserted wife lived 
with the little girl and two domestics for nearly 
eighteen years. John Cleverack did not pretend 
to call the place his home. He came up from the 
city to see the child often, when she was small 
—bringing with him toys and books; but Hester 
well knew that but for the little one, he would 
never come at aff. Gradually, as Nellie grew out 
of childhood, her father became dissipated, and 
in time ceased to visit her. At last he died at 
the home of his brother, and from there he was 
buried, and no one of his acquaintances dreamed 
that a wife and child of his existed. 

Nellie was thirteen then, At fourteen she was 
a wonderful little woman, able to take charge of 
the house and dismiss one of the domestics, 
thereby eking out the moderate income derived 
from the sale of an extensive timber land which 
had been part of the estate. 

I wish 1 could tell you what a vivid life the 
girl made of her own—how thoroughly her mind 
was in the present. She was not naturally in the 
least dreamy and speculative. Every moment 
was alive and definite to her, To have the house 
perfectly neat and tasteful, to manufacture exqui- 
site dishes for her mother’s fastidious appetite, to 
make for the sweet-faced invalid certain becom- 
ing wrappers and caps, to pile beautiful embrot- 
deries in the drawers of her wardrobe, to study the 
wishes of Chrome, her canary, to educate Dolly, 
the maid, to read her Bible reverently, daily, and 
to keep’ a diary which she read and discussed 
with her mother every three months, were objects 
of her daily life. She read history and French 
with her mother, sang without accompaniment, 
knew Milton by heart, and drew a little from na- 
ture. She found these resources sufficient, was 
aware of no reaching beyond them until the day 
of which I write. 

“ Mother,” she said, suddenly. “ Do husbands 
and wives love each other better than they do any- 
body else in the world ?” 

Mrs. Cleverack started. 
daughter,” she answered. 

“ The Bible says a man shall leave father and 
mother and cleave unto his wife,” said Nellie, let- 
ting her work drop in her lap, and looking thought- 
fully out among the masses of green oak foliage. 

* Yes, dear.” 

“I wonder if I ever could love any one enough 


“They should, my 
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to be willing to leave you,” mused the girl, 
aloud. 

Mrs. Cleverack looked silently at the fair face 
and pretty youthful figure. Nellie knew so little 
of life! While most girls of her age were adepts 
in romance and coquetry, Nell approachedethe 
subject with the frankness of one to whom love | 
and marriage are yet a vague and distant mam 
ter. 

“No mother,” she said, turning her pure, 
earnest face towards the bed. “I am sure that I 
never could.” 

“ Because you would not care for a husband 
and little children of your own, Nellie ?” 

“No.” The girl paused—it was evident that 
she did not know herself, and was not familiar 
with her subject. “ But I have loved you all my 
life—I know you so well—it segms to me that it 
would take eighteen more years to be willing to 
devote myself to any one else as I do to you,” 

Mrs. Cleverack smiled. 

“The rose which blossoms in an hour, is as 
perfect as the tree which reaches its height only 
by the slow growth of years, Nellie.” 

All that long afternoon the girl sat silent over 
her sewing. The shadows that played over her 
were not more restless than her thoughts; and all 
through the sunny summer hours * Mrs, Cleverack 
thought of her life—her young love and its end- 
ing worse than death. God keep her child from 
such a fate! 

Only a week more, and the quiet domestic 
peace of the old house was uprooted as a flower 
bed by a hurricane. Mrs. Cleverack’s long-stand- 
ing disease took a sudden violent turn. There 
was a short, passionate parting between mother 
and daughter—then came death, and the girl 
stood alone in life. 

The family had had no familiar friend but the 
old village physician. 

“My child,” he said to Nell, “your uncle 
must take care of you. It is his duty.” 

“TI don’t knew him,” answered Nell, indiffer- 
ently, passive and meek with despair, weeping. 

“ But I know him, and it is his duty,” he re- 
peated. 

After the funeral, Dr. Pennington directed her 
to pack her wardrobe, and be in readiness to ac- 
company him into the city on the following 
day. 

The doctor’s own housekeeper was there and 
put herto bed. All night she lay awake in the 
moonlight, thinking how strange it was that her 
mother was not in the next room, and wishing 
that she could go to sleep and never wake up 
again. But she could not sleep; she had not 
slept for three nights. It was not until the next 
day that, in the chamber which had been her 
mother’s, a violent paroxysm of passionate crying 
came over her, from which she -sank down ex- 


night without moving—the honest, affectionate 
maid watching beside her, keeping perfectly silent 
as ordered, but terrified nearly out of her wits for 
fear her young mistress was never going to awake. 
When the girl did awake, late the next morning, 
and was refreshed by food, the good doctor in- 
paantly whirled her off cityward. 

She went apathetically through the journey. 
The new sights and sounds confused and wearied 
her. She was worn in body and hopeless in mind, 
and never heeded where she was going until she 
found herself standing on the high stone steps of 
a handsome granite house, the doctor energetically 
pulling the silver bell-handle. 

A negro boy answered the summons. She did 
not hear what was said, the carriages rattled so 
in the street, but she was ushered into a room, 
sumptuous in color and grace. The doctor darted 
swift glances around. Crossing the apartment, he 
opened the door of a room adjoining. 

“Your uncle is at dinner with company, my 
dear; perhaps you had better come in here and 
sit, if you don’t feel like seeing strangers.” 

Nell saw that the room in which she sat had 
been recentiy occupied. Some chairs were grouped 
together, a sofa was strewn with newspapers, a 
peck of cards were flung upon a slab of rose- 
colored marble upheld by a bronze cupid. The 
other apartment was smaller—a music room, 
softly carpeted and hung with drapery of heavy 
purple silk, containing a grand piano and a 
harp. 

Shs sat down on a little tabouret as her friend 
closed the door, and looked around her with dim, 
wearied eyes. A magnificent great Wycke looked 
down above her on the wall—the masses of green 
sea utterly unlike anything she had ever before 
seen. Everything from the small lounge of 
Utrech velvet in the bow window to the silken 
cord which held the picture to the frescoed walls 
was costly and beautiful. Her uncle must be 
wealthy: she wondered if he would love her. 

The house was very quiet. Suddenly she heard 
a door opened below, and the sound of voices, 
They came nearer, yet there was hardly any sound 
of footsteps on the softly carpeted stairs. Then 
came a laugh, low, merry, pleasant, and she heard 
the door open into the drawing room. The 
voices were all those of gentlemen ; she wondered 
which might be her uncle’s, She waited and 
listened to the talking. The fragments of sen- 
tences ran together strangely as she caught them : 

“No, Hamilton, upon my word—if the lady 
tells the truth—which we are bound to believe— 
in any case—a joke, ha, ha!—but the effect of 
distance is very good in Parker’s pictures, always 
—the best Braganza I ever drank. Revere—and 
the fellow made his fortune in a dirty way—it 
was Smith’s chance, then, sure—but I played 
last, and Durand—Miss Granger was the best 





hausted and worn out, to sleep all day and all 


dressed woman in the room,” etc., etc. 
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It seemed to her that there must be twenty 
gentlemen in the next room. She did not know 
the effects of good port and champagne upon the 
tongues of half a dozen fashionable men—what 
a clamor was the result when unrestrained by la- 
dies. As she listened she heard an oath, Her 
eyes dilated in surprise, but at that moment her 
attention was attracted by the voice of Dr. Pen- 
nington with another in an opposite direction. The 
first words she heard were : 

“I brought her to you because she has no other 
claim in the world. She is young, pretty, and en- 
tirely ignorant of the world—utterly unfitted to 
take care of herself; and—’’ 

“ That’s exactly the objection that I have to 
having anything to do with her,” said a petulant 
voice, interrupting the doctor. “Pretty, of course. 
I’ve brought up four pretty daughters now, sir, 
and have hardly been able to keep a roof over 
my head.” 

“ Nellie has not been brought up expensively,”’ 
answered the doctor. He was interrupted: 

“Hang all unpractical men!’’ exclaimed the 
other. “ Why did John waste his days with herbs 
and caustics? If he had been sensibie and be- 
come a merchant instead of a doctor, he might 
have turned out differently, and taken care of his 
own children,” 

Nellie heard the doctor laugh. 

“TI never before heard that my profession was 
anpractical,”’ he said. 

“You a doctor? I beg your pardon, But 
fohn never practiced—that is different; he married 
for money, and spent it in expensive chemicals to 
burn up. But where is the girl? She is a young 
lady, I suppose.’’ 

A door on the south side of the room was 
opened, The doctor appeared, and with him ad- 
vanced a tall, nervous, bright-eyed man, so like 
her father that Nellie stood petrified. But the 
manner was different—easy and more gracious 
than she had been impressed from the voice that 
it would be. Im truth, the small, sweet, childish- 
looking girl was not exactly the person the irate 
merchant had been expecting to see, 

“So you aremy niece, my dear?” he said, tak- 
ing her hand. 

« Yes, sir.”’ 

“ Well we'll have a talk to-morrow. You look 
very tired.” He rang a bell. “ How old are 
you?” 

“ Eighteen.” 

“ Indeed! you Jook much younger.” A servant 
appeared. “Go with this woman to your room 
and get rested. Mrs, Cleverack is out. I will 
send her up to you when she returns.” 

Dr, Pennington bade her good-bye as she went 
out—following the servant up the long mossy 
stairs to a beautiful chamber. There was a low 
French bedstead with a white silken coverlid. 
She lay down upon it and closed her eyes, 





She had no idea how long she had lain there 
when there came a rap at the door. She started 
up. 

“ Come in,” she cried, half asleep. 

The figure of a lady, graceful and sprightly, 
though belonging to a woman forty-five years old, 
advanced to the bedside. 

“ Why, my dear,” says Mrs, Cleverack, “ have 
you been lying down in your hat and shawl ?” 

“I was so tired I did not think,’ stammered 
Nellie, inadvertently falling into the position of a 
child to be directed and reproved, which she ever 
after retained with her aunt. 

“ Why, I never heard of suchathing. I dare 
say you are tired, but your uncle wants to meet you 
at tea. Get ready as quickly as you can. Why 
you are very pretty, only so pale. Haven’t you 
some kind of a rose-colored dress? O, child! 
don’t wear your hair so—it’s so old-fashioned. 
Here, sit down and let me dress it. You have 
fine shoulders, and what nice embroidery! Did 
you do it yourself ?” 

So the little lady chatted on while she assisted 
Nellie to make the most elaborate toilette the 
child had ever made in her life. Not a word of 
her recent sorrow—Mrs. Cleverack made it a point 
to avoid disagreeable subjects. To the pink dress 
Nellie strenuously objected. It seemed a duty 
to her mother—the simple black she wore—seand 
nothing could induce her to modify it beyond the 
wearing of a white ribbon. 

She was not worldly-wise enough to know that 
the matter of her staying with her uncle was set- 
tled that first evening. Her beauty and simpli- 
city charmed them, Vernon Cleverack, her 
cousin, could hardly keep his eyes off her all the 
evening. 

The family consisted of her aunt and uncle and 
this one son. He was the youngest. Four 
daughters had married and settled. All were 
very wealthy and fashionable. 

Mrs. Cleverack instantly became anxious to 
cultivate what she called “ a manner” in Nellie. 

“ Why, my dear,” she would say, “ you are a 
young lady, and you must have the style of a 
young lady. Appear more confident and assured, 
One would think you were a governess by the 
way in which you slipped into a corner yesterday 
when I had callers. The young gentlemen will 
never discover how pretty you are, unless you are 
more showy.” 

Nellie had been in Boston three weeks when 
her aunt made this appeal, and was not as unso- 
phisticated as she had been in the ways of the 
world when she had had that last conversation 
with her mother, but the knowledge served chiefly 
to intimidate and unsettle her. No one won her 
favor or invited her confidence, large as was her 
aunt’s visiting list. People confused and repelled 
her by the ceremony of their manner and the 
coldness of their expression, The young ladies 
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seemed to her to be inanimate, wonderfully ac- 
complished, and unfeeling. Gentlemen she was 
instinctively shy of, besides being noways attracted 
by their compliments and dashing gallantries. Only 
one of them aroused her respect and admiration. 
This was Donald Cary, a handsome young Scotch- 
man, who came often to the house. His laugh 
won her first. She had heard it before she saw 
him, the first day that she came to her uncle’s 
house. It was peculiarly frank and merry—the 
very perfection of a laugh. 

Cary never frightened her as the others did. 
His salutation, so natural and pleasant, his merry 
blue eyes, his easy confidence and good-nature, 
always affected her pleasantly. But she saw him 
only occasionally and momentarily, though he 
often spent his evenings in her uncle’s private 
room, a precinct she seldom ventured into; its 
odor of cigar smoke made her sick. Her chief 
retreat was the library. There she was seldom 
disturbed. The bewutiful room with its stuffed 
arm-chairs, shaded light, and rosewood shelves 
of books was the least visited of any in the house. 
There the girl formed her manner with her mind, 
There she read Shakespeare and Bacon, Bronte 
and Browning, Hugh Miller, and Emerson, 
Carlyle, Dickens, and Montaigue. Her instincts 
guided her choice, helped her discrimination, and 
reconciled the different premises of authors. She 
grew as wise as a little owl, sitting among the 
manuscripts of the sages. Her aunt and cousin 
missing her, would find her out and call her be- 
low stairs, sometimes, but in the main she lived 
much as she would for a year. 

Then came a reaction. The demands of her 
youth suddenly awoke in her. She wanted in 
reality what she had read of—people, things, 
places. She woke up to the interest of life, gave 
herself to the demands of society, because she at 
last found pleasure in it. Below its surface 
was that result of enigmas, human nature, which 
gave her work for a life-time. 

Mrs. Cleverack was delighted that Nellie had 
* become a little more like people.” The face 
and figure of the girl had developed very beauti- 
fully, and artistic toilettes set off her natural charms 
to great advantage. She went “ into society ” at 
last. To the happiness of her aunt, she attended 
concerts, operas, soirees, and matinees with the 
zeal of the gayest butterfly of her set. Her cousin, 
very much in love with her, was exceedingly proud 
of her. To do Nell justice, she did not know 
that Vernon loved her, She never dreamed that 
his devotion meant more than the relationship 
suggested and warranted. He was young and un- 
developed, and while it was a credit to him to 
have fallen in love with Nellie Cleverack, he could 
have no possible fortune with her as a lover. 

Before she was twenty, Nellie’s life was vivid 
and active, and full of warm human interests in 
its wide scope. There was not a more beautiful 





woman in all Boston, nor one more universally 
known, admired, and beloved. 

She was in the Athenzeum gallery one day with 
Vernon, The young man judged pictures by the 
standing of the artist, and was pointing out to 
her the beauties of a piece by a celebrated artist, 
when she interrupted him : 

“Dear Vernon, I’m very sorry to disappoint 
you, but I can’t like it at all. It looks like a 
magnified fire-board—the very pretty one your 
father has in his smoking-room—full of mountains 
and blue sky.” 

“* That,” cried Vernon, in horror, “ was painted 
by a German sign. painter !” 

“Are you sure his name wasn’t Bierstadt ?” 
asked Nellie. 

Vernon looked mystified, but Nellie heard a 
low laugh behind her. She turned. Donald 
Cary and a stranger stood near. 

“ So you have turned critic, Miss Nellie.” 

“ Only an amateur, and as self-complacent and 
bigoted as amateurs usually are.” 

Cary presented his friend—Mr. Castlemain, of 
London. 

The Englishman was very handsome, a Byron 
without the defective foot ; indeed, he had the 
form and grace of an Apollo. An enthusiastic 
admiration seized upon Nellie. The perfectly 
handsome physique intoxicated her sense of 


beauty. 
“Mr. Castlemain is my ideal of a god,” she 
said to Cary. ‘ 


The latter smiled : 

« Has the aloe blossomed, or is Miss Cleverach 
in love, at last ?’’ he answered. 

Nellie laughed scornfully, but the glance ot 
Castlemain’s beautiful eyes, and the tones of his 
voice as he spoke to her, thrilled her heart 
strangely. When he parted with her, begging 
leave to call, an exquisite scarlet tinged her pure 
cheek. When he had gone, the charming pic- 
tures turned to dead canvas too. Ah! Nellie 
was in love. 

How rosy and charming her life grew! The 
soft, sweet sensations of love were so new to her. 
No one, before this handsome Englishman, had 
ever stirred her heart in the least. He said he 
loved her, and it was not strange. To be more 
true, and noble, and sweet than Nellie Cleverack, 
was imposslble for mortal woman. ss 

She sat alone in her chamber ore winter day, 
The room was shaded by warm dark curtains; 
the coals lay yellow and glowing in the burnished 
grate. Turning a diamond ring round and round 
on her white right hand, Nellie Cleverack sat in the 
luxurious silence, the sweetest of smiles on her 
ripe red mouth. Suddenly she broke into a low 
song, and did not hear through her singing a 
knock at the door. The servant who entered 
startled her by the sound of his voice. 

“ A note for you, if you please, Miss.” 
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She looked at it eagerly, thinking it was from 
Castlemain—but it was from Donald Cary, and 
ran as follows: 

“ Dear Miss Nellie. A very sad case of pov- 
erty came under my notice yesterday. A young 
girl is lying sick and destitute in a basement at 
No. 10 C—— street. Will your kind heart not 
prompt you to go and see her? I have helped 
her all I know how, but she needs a woman’s 
compassion and aid. Your friend, 

“ DONALD Cary.” 

Nellie Cleverack was gratified. The pleasant 
familiarity of the note, and the confident appeal 
to her generosity, pleased her. Cary was always 
cordial and friendly, but she had thought, some- 
times, that he only considered her a,careless pleas- 
ure seeker. The smile was bright on her face as 
she prepared to go out, even though it was snow- 
ing fast. An hour later, and the smile was dead 
on her lip aad in her heart. 

She found the girl desolate and wretched 
enough, and evidently dying of consumption. 
The place was miserable in the extreme—a damp 
cellar, the water from the sidewalk oozing over 
the rough stone walls, The bed was little more 
than a heap of rags, though some warm, new 
blankets were flung over them, and a flickering 
fire was snapping in the damp atmosphere, both 
showing Donald Cary’s charity, Yet it was a 
wretched place enough. 

“* My poor girl,” said Mellie, “have you no 
friends to take care of you in your sickness ?”’ 

Her first act on entering had been to replenish 
and revive the struggling fire. Then, drawing 
the blankets over the girl’s thin, bare arms, she 
asked this question. The girl did not answer, 
only started, as if aroused from a stupor, and 
looked up at Nellie with two wild, beautiful eyes. 
The poor girl had been very pretty once. Her 
pinched face showed signs of beauty, lying among 
tangled curls of golden-colored hair, one thin 
cheek lying in a hand small and exquisite. 

“ Are you Miss Cleverack ?”’ the girl asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you going to marry Hunt Castlemain ?” 

Such a question, from such a source, startled 
Nellie. 

“ What do you mean?” she asked, a vague 
alarm swelling her heart. “I am to marry Mr. 
Castlemain—yes.” 

The girl raised herself in the bed, and resting 
on her elbow, whispered, for her voice was failing 
her—so near was she to her end: 

“ I sent for you because I want to tell you that 
a year ago he promised to marry me.” 

* You ?” syllabled Nellie, bewildered. 

“I was in the steerage of the ship in which he 
sailed from England. I had no friends—my 
mother had just died—and I was coming to 
America to earn my living, Mr. Castlemain saw 
me one day, and told me when we got to New 





York to come to him. I knew he was a gentle- 
man and could help me to work, as he promised ; 
and when we were landed I followed him to the 
house where he lived. He was kind—my only 
friend. 

“I loved him, and he made me believe he 
loved me. When he took me toa clergyman and 
married me, I never suspected treachery, but was 
insanely happy as his wife—until he wearied of 
me, and one day told me that the man who mar- 
ried us was his own servant, paid to deceive me. 
I left him then, but I could find no work, and my 
health gave way. When I crawled here to die, 
I sent one letter to him, begging a little money, 
and he sent me back a message cursing me for 
importunity. 

“ This is all I have in proof of my story,”’ she 
said, drawing a miniature case from beneath her 
pillow. “Here is an ambrotype of him, taken 
when I first came to New York. See.” 

Nellie looked at the picture. It was Castle- 
main’s bewilderingly beautiful face, indisputably 
—but this new development was so unlooked 
for, so strange, so incredible to her that she was 
bewildered and stunned for a time. She sat 
holding the picture in her hand, thinking of Cas- 
tlemain, forgetting the girl, trying to make herself 
equal to the circumstances, while she dared not 
face the bitter truth. For, somehow, from the 
first instant, she felt that the story was true. She 
covered her face with her hands, and tried to 
think. The instincts of love and trust were 
strong in her heart. After a moment she looked 
up. 

“ Girl, that picture is no proof that what you 
have told me is not a fabrication to gain money,” 
she said. “You may have come by it by many 
ways but through him. Tell me the truth. I 
will give you all you need, I will be your friend 
—I will forgive you this deception—if you will 
only confess that you were driven to it through 
need. I will not even blame you-—only tell me 
it is not true.” 

The poor girl looked at the beautiful young 
lady mournfully. 

“You love him, and it is not strange,” she 
said, with the calmness of death on her face. 
“ But I cannot take back what I have just said; 
it is God’s truth. I am sorry for you; I am sorry 
I told you, but I thought I ought. But you can 
forgive him, you know. He will never desert 
you—a lady, educated, wealthy, beautiful. I was 
only a poor, friendless girl.” 

Nellie sprang to her feet. 

“ Never!” she cried. Then with a rush of 
compassion for the terribly-wronged young creat. 
ure before her, she fell on her knees beside the 
bedside, crying: “It was so cruel, so cruel! He 
is false and bad, and I loved him so!” 

For she thought she could cast him out of her 
heart at will—that she had already done so when 
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she accepted the proof of his unworthiness, But 
after the girl was dead—for she died that night, 
though fursished with all that might help her 
sad state—and Nellie had written to Castlemain, 
explaining the circumstance which made her re- 
turn his ring, she did not realize her position, 
the hope that he would somehow refute the accu- 
sation clung so to her heart. But in a week she 
knew that he had sailed for Europe. The news- 
paper in which she read the notice of his de- 
parture among the list of passengers on board the 
Africa, dropped from her hand, Her face grew 
deathly pale. A terrible passion of despair swept 
over her. She rose from her seat, trying to speak 
and smile as usual, for she was in company, when 
the words died on her lips, the room grew dark, 
and she fell forward to the floor, senseless. 

Her cousin Vernon snatched her up and car- 
ried her to her room. She was ill with a low, 
nervous fever for a fortnight. Only the practiced 
eye of the old physician saw how much she suf- 
fered—they did not think her illness important in 
itself, nor dreamed of its cause—and Nellie was 
very glad and greatly relieved when she could 
rise and go about the house, and keep her secret 
by a show of cheerfulness. She thought of Don: 
ald Cary. He knew all, she suspected, and she 
was grateful for the consideration that left her the 
dignity of reserve in her bereavement. 

But at last he came. He was shocked at the 
alteration which he saw in her; those who were 
with her daily did not observe it so much. Yet 
Cary made no comment. He merely asked her 
to drive with him. She promised to go down 
to Nahant with him the next day. 

He was so good, and tender, and manly! She 
was wishing he was her brother when Vernon 
came into the room. From the time of her en- 
gagement to Castlemain, Nellie had surmised that 
her cousin loved her, She made the discovery 
not only from his manner, but from the too evi- 
dent regret of his parents. The days of her love- 
dream had had their dark cloud in the disapproval 
of her uncle and aunt. Bnt she had thought they 
did not appreciate Castlemain, and never swerved 
in her preference—her affections were not turned 
one jot from the channel in which they ran. 

Now Vernon’s watchful eye had at last divined 
her secret. She could no longer elude him. She 
hardly knew what he said, but she knew that he 
was confessing his love for her, and beseeching 
her to become his wife. 

“ Vernon, I cannot.”’ 

“ But I will teach you to love me, Nellie,’’ he 
pleaded. “I will make you happy and contented 
in spite of yourself. You would love me by and 
by—I can wait.” 

“ No, Vernon, you must—you must give up this 
thought. I cannot marry you—oh, if you only 
knew how useless it was for you to plead with 
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But she never was at peace in the house again, 
Vernon pressed his suit beyond all forbearance ; 
she grew indignant and disgusted by his utter 
want of consideration for her, and his lack of 
pride and self-respect. It was evident that his 
parents sympathized with him toa degree which 
made their presence painful to her. The atmos- 
phere of constant disapproval and censure which 
surrounded her, oppressed her toa degree that 
rendered her half ill, The bitter injustice made 
her cold and silent in return, and the house was 
so gloomy that, with the addition of her secret 
sorrow, it seemed to Nellie Cleverack, sometimes, 
that she should go mad. Nervous and sensitive 
as she had grown, her life seemed a nightmare 
from which she could not awake. Half the night 
she would weep, wishing that she was dead. 

One day Donald Cary came to dinner. Since 
the day he had brought a little color into her pale 
cheeks by the drive to Nahant, he had been out 
of town. 

With the usual desire to conceal the family 
skeleton, Mrs. Cleverack endeavored to be agreea- 
ble, but Cary was not to be deceived. 

He came to where Nellie was sitting by a 
window, before he went away, and affecting to 
be conversing of the window plants, for the family 
were present, said ; 

“ Nellie, what’s the matter here? Those 
deathly pauses at the table have given me the 
dyspepsia, and they had the effect of inspiring me 
with such awe that I blushed my ears nearly off 
every time I dared to intrude upon them with a 
remark. Why, I should think you all had the 
crime of murder upon your consciences.” 

Nellie tried to laugh with him, though a hys- 
teric feeling and a passionate-impulse to confess 
what she was enduring, nearly overmastered her 
composure, She checked herself with the morbid 
thought that she might be to blame for it all. In- 
deed, thinking how long her uncle had been her 
benefactor, she had at last grown to think herself 
guilty of ingratitude, that she made them un- 
happy for any reason. Perhaps she ought to 
marry Vernon; at any rate she knew they thought 
so—and perhaps Donald Cary would think so, 
too, and she could not bear to evoke his blame. 
So she only flushed and paled and tried to laugh, 
and said they were all growing stupid for want 
of his visits, which were not as frequent as they 
had been, 

But that night she made a resolve. She would 
go away from the place that was no longer a 
home to her. 

Rising at daylight, she wrote a note to her un- 
cle, expressing her gratitude for the kindness he 
had shown her, and regretting that she thought it 
best to seek another home; she left it in her 
chamber. Packing her trunks, and sending her 
maid for a hack, she was out of the city before 
her uncle and aunt had left their chamber. 
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She went to the old turnpike house. There 
was no one to welcome her, and no one to prevent 
her ingress ; the old building was her own inher- 
itance, This, and the accumulation of the little 
income which had once supported her mother 
and herself, were her only possessions, 

Procuring a servant from the village, here Nel- 
lie Cleverack made herself a home. She rendered 
the place beautiful in a few months, The lawn 
under the old oak was fenced in, and at last, 
flowers brightened the gray old house. Vines of 
jessamine clung to its weather-beaten sides, and 
leaves of clematis shaded its rough stoop. A 
trellis ran down to the wicket gate, making a 
walk covered with a rare southern ivy, which 
blossomed like stars overhead. Beds of pansies 
and daisies, and heliotrope, lay under the win- 
ows—and before summer was over an ambitious 
trumpet-flower had climbed half up the trunk of 
the old black oak. Nellie, weary of life, made 
her rooms sweet with her flowers, and went back 
to her old habit of books, able, for a time, to 
think of nothing beyond them. 

But Nellie Cleverack was not yet twenty-five, 
and when winter came and the garden lay dead 
under the snow, and the wind whistled wailingly 
about the house, she would drop her book and 
sit looking sadly into the fire, wondering if all 
her days were to be like these. She was not old 
or cold enough to willingly give up warm human 
love and living interests, for metaphysical specu- 
lations and dreamy fancies. Though perfectly 
comfortable, she realized that she was not happy. 

“If I had not been so unfortunate in loving,” 
she would murmur bitterly to herself; “ if I had 
married happily and had laughing little children 
to break the lonely silence, what a beautiful life it 
would be! What have I ever done to have lost 
this ?” 

Nearly a year had passed, and one cold March 
evening there came a knock at the door. This 
was unusual, and Nellie learned with surprise 
that a man begged permission to take lodging 
there for the night. 

«« What sort of a person is he, Johanna?” she 
asked the maid. 

“ A tall, fine-dressed, well-spoken gentleman,” 
answered the girl; “ but I did not see his face. 
He’s muffled from the cold in a cloak.” 

“ Did he come in ?” 

“ He’s a-horseback.” 

Nellie went down. The stranger stood at the 
side door, the only one which had a path through 
the snow ; he was not as tall as she supposed, and 
spoke so thickly through the folds of his cloak 
that Nellie wondered how Johanna made the dis- 
covery that he was “ well-spoken.” 

“ It is snowing fast,’ said the stranger, “ and I 
have missed my road to the village. If you could 
give me shelter for the night it would be a great 
accommodation.” 





“ Yes,” said Nellie. “Your horse you will 
have to put up yourself. Johanna, get a hot 
supper.” 

The gentleman thanked her courteously, and 
led his horse away towards the barn. 

“Lord love you, miss! two lone women—” be- 
gan Johanna, 

“ Nonsense!” laughed Nellie; “I couldn’t 
turn the man out to wander about in the storm, 
this dark night. Get him a good supper and put 
him in the guest chamber.” 

“Shall I lock him in, miss? He might be a 
thief, miss, and the spoons are right in the parlor 
closet. I’ve read of nice-looking gentlemen—” 

“T have yet to decide that he is a nice-looking 
gentleman, Johanna. I will come down and turn 
out his tea for him, and if he looks too respecta- 
ble, we will make him sleep in the barn.” 

When Nellie came down stairs, half an hour 
afterwards, she heard a laugh which made her 
pause in astonishment. 

“‘ Nonsense,” said she, and opened the dining- 
room door. 

The stranger sat before the fire. Johanna was 
putting his supper on the table. The face and 
figure established on her hearth transfixed Nellie. 
Then she sprang forward to meet her visitor. 

“ Donald!” she cried. 

Johanna had been keeping a close eye on the 
stranger, jealous of her mistress’ interests, so she 
afterwards said; she had suspicions of him, and 
no sooner did she behold him suddenly rise and 
approach Nellie, than she took frantic alarm, and 
rushed to the door crying at the top of her voice : 
“ Murder! murder!’’ 

** What, for heaven’s sake, ails the girl ?” asked 
Donald Cary, in astonishment. 

“ She is afraid of you,” laughed Nellie, “ but 
it won’t do the least harm for her to shout there 
all night. There’s nobody within a mile.” 

But she exerted herself to pacify and reassure 
the trembling girl, who was white with fear and 
excitement, and at last supper was served-—cosy 
and comfortable. 

And yet more comfortable was the old parlor, 
the light flashing and trembling, and the shadows 
running races over the walls. Donald Cary sat 
in a big old-fashioned rocker on the hearth, and 
somehow it seemed perfectly natural and proper 
for Nellie to sit on a little footstool close beside 
him, with the firelight making her soft beauty un- 
utterably more beautiful. 

“ Nellie, I lost my fortune just after you went 
away, and I hesitated about seeking you and ask- 
ing the right to take care of you; and though I 
have retrieved it but little, and am still compara- 
tively a poor man, somehow I can’t help asking 
you to-night.” 

Nellie’s answer was very indirect : 

* O, Donald, let us live here. This is my house, 
you know.” 
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They did live there, and little children, iosier 
than any flowers, played in the old garden many 
summers. There, where Nellie Cleverack spent 
her youth, Nellie Cary lived the happy days of 
her old age. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 





* Oh aching time! O moments big as years !’’ 


The next day, Mahlon saw rather ruefully that 
there were some drawbacks to his life as he had 
depicted it during that walk home from Delphine’s 
door. Had he gained more headway in his pro- 
fession, it would have been different ; but now he 
felt that his poor little sign would only be a 
virtual declaration that he did not care to be de- 
pendent upon his wife, or rather on Mr. Burger’s 
fortune. He had his fears, too, whether Deiphine 
would make the sort of wife he had always 
looked forward to owning—something no doubt 
impossible to find, yet he had a belief that such 
were to be had for the seeking. Perhaps he had 
seen just such women a few times in asick-room, 
and thought they spent their life in that awed, 
hushed state in which they went through their 
duties there. Delphine’s ways were very differ- 
ent; but it was too late to remember that, save 
in as far as he could improve them. 

What he had to do, was to ask Delphine to be 
his wife. He wished she had let him speak the 
night before, when it would have been easier. It 
seemed more of a business transaction now. But 
perhaps when it came to the point, Delphine 
helped him out a littlhe—for she was a quick- 
witted litthke woman, and disliked an awkward 
position—or it may have been that she expected 
serious, odd ways in this lover of hers, and was 
not disappointed. 

As for Delphine, love had come to her after 
more experience of life than to many women, 
and she was therefore the more inclined to give 
herself up to the feeling. To her, just then, to 
love was better than to be loved. Every one said 
Dr. Mackenzie’s influence over her was un- 
bounded. She gave up cards and dancing, be- 
cause he disliked them; and would have dispensed 
with her Thursday evening receptions if he had 
asked her, though she might have yawned through 
those hours he censidered wasted. She always 
tucked away her novel under the sofa-pillow when 
he came, to escape a lecture on solid reading. 

“ Your home must have been very nice,’ she 
says, once, when Mahlon has been descanting on 
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the days of his youth. “But what did you do 
on a rainy day or a winter evening? When I 
was a girl, we used to wheel back the chairs and 
tables to the wall, and dance ; or we would have 
around game of cards, or evenaromp. For I 
was one of six girls,” she adds, apologetically ; 
“and we were poor before I married, and not in- 
tellectual ; though we managed to make as much 
out of the shreds of life, as some do out of a 
whole pattern.” 

Delphine says this, as the two are walking to- 
gether one sunny, spring morning, some weeks 
after their engagement. There is nothing in the 
gayly thronged streets, in the sunshine, and the 
glad and bustling stir of all living things in it, to 
suggest clouds and darkness, unless it were a flit- 
ting shade upon the April face beside him, which 
reminds him, almost with a start of surprise, that 
this blithe little creature is indeed the same 
woman whose wet eyes had gazed up at him out 
of a troubled dream, that night when he first 
knew that she belonged to him. Of what is she 
dreaming now? for there is a tender, troubled 
wistfulness in her eyes again. 

“I wish we had met in that long-ago time, 
Mahlon; I wish you knew my sisters—Kate is 
the only one you have ever seen. But our old 
life you never can know—that is all over. Every- 
thing is changed at home, and will be changed 
still more, now that Dr. Kearney is to take Kate 
out of it. It is not only papa’s state of health 
but Elliot—” 

“ Elliot ?” he repeats, in some surprise. “Is 
there a brother, then ?”’ 

He has not stopped to count over the six girls 
of whom Delphine spoke, when she takes up the 
name tenderly : 

* Elliot, my twin sister, Elliot. Mahlon, I have 
been trying to tell you—I long to know what you 
will think.” 

They have by this time passed into a quiet, 
suburban street, and she slips her hand into his 
arm, and watching his face wistfully, tells him 
the story of Elliot’s disappearance. 

* They managed to keep it from me, all the 
time I was abroad,” she adds. “ Elliot begged 
this in her farewell note, and Margaret would not 
have her wish crossed. I wonder now how I was 
so blind as to suspect nothing, from just_the 
meager mention, at long intervals, that she was 
well. Yet what could I suspect? Elliot was al- 
ways a strange, dreamy child—I hardly expected 
her to be anything of a correspondent. When I 
came home, I found that she had written to Mar- 


garet every six months—she had been gone two ~ 


years, it is three now—and her letters, though 
they told nothing but that she was weli, had the 
one clue of the Baltimore postmark. It was that 
which decided me upon settling in the house 
which belonged to me here—the hope that one 
day I might meet the child face to face in the 
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street. I have tried to find her by every means 
which money could give, and have failed.” 

She ends, looking up to him for encouragement 
in her hope. She does not find it; only a grave 
disapproval—is it of her course or Elliot's ? 

She does not quite know which, when he says 
something about his surprise at hearing that so 
sad a burden rests upon her thoughts—how then 
can she be so light-hearted ? he is asking himself 
~—when she says, glowing and brightening all at 
once, with one of her sudden smiles’: 

“ Oh, just think what it will be! If I should 
see a figure strolling on before me, perhaps—a lit- 
tle taller it may be, for she was only seventeen 
when we parted, and she is nearly twenty-one 
now—but I shall know the figure at once, and I 
shall run after it, and lay my hand upon her arm, 
and she will turn—. O, Elliot!” 

There is such a thrill of intense joy in her 
voice, such a shining light of hope in her face, 
that Mahion has not the heart to utter a word to 
cloud it, vain as he believes that hope to be. He 
does not ask himself again “‘ How can she be so 
light-hearted ?” and he comes nearer to under- 
standing her sunny nature than he ever has be- 
fore, or perhaps will easily again. 

They have walked by this time almost to where 
the straggling street loses itself in the ragged- 
looking open lots that fringe the borders of the 
cxy. Yonder, in the most ragged-looking space 
of all, stands Mahlon’s hospital, where he has 
brought Delphine to judge of the effect of one of 
her decorative designs. This hospital has been 
Mahlon’s great hope for Delphine—perhaps it is 
because it is their one interest in common. True, 
it is only for the outside decorations of the build- 
ing that she cares; but if permitted to beautify 
that, she may find something to interest her 
within, 

To-day Mahlon has chosen the hour for coming 
while the workmen have dispersed for dinner, so 
that the two just now are quite alone, There is 
an air of desolation, at which Delphine shudders, 
about the huge, unfinished granite structure, with 
its skeleton scaffolding, and the barren ground 
around covered with uncut stone. Delphine 
mounts one of these blocks, her dress sweeping 
over the rough mass as she shades her eyes with 
her dainty parasol, and criticises the skill of the 
stone-cutters. Mahlon, standing near and listen- 
ing, is struck by the contrast she makes—this 
dot of bright color—with the sombre gray build- 
ing. And of both he isto be master. In the 
hospital, he will carry hope or despair to many a 
poor soul, the verdict of life or death. But this 
little woman at his side, will he fail to influ- 
ence? 

Delphine is flushed and radiant. Though the 
scaffolding ribs the front of the building, and 
spoils the effect of the cornices over the windows, 
yet enough can be seen to delight her with her 








success. 


It is a triumph on her part, this embell- 
ishing of Mahlon’s hobby, and she is full of fresh 
designs. 

Mahlon still listens silently, only half approv- 


ingly. Suddenly he leaves her side. 

“T do not like the appearance of the scaffold- 
ing,” he says. “It is horrible how careless men 
are of their lives.” 

“You do not want the first man killed outside 
of your hospital,” laughed Delphine. 

She sees the slight frown gathering, the disap- 
proval in his face, which one of her flippant 
speeches always brings there; but she has not 
time to notice it. 

“Surely, Mahlon, you are not going up that 
ladder,” she cries. 

“ Why not ? The scaffolding is meant to bear 
five men, besides the weight of the cornice; so it 
will bear me—”’ he calls back, 

“ But if it should not? For my sake, Mahlon, 
be careful.” 

“ There is not the slightest danger,” he says, 
almost coldly, “I am not one to run foolish 
risks.”’ 

Delphine stands watching him silently, even 
admiringly, notwithstanding her terror, as a 
woman will admire strength and agility in a man 
—for to ascend the light, swaying ladder, is a feat 
in her inexperienced eyes. She breathes more 
freely when he reaches the scaffolding—to mount 
the ladder, has been to her the real danger. 

“ Ah, how high you are above me!” she calls 
out, half sorrowfully, half laughingly. “ Can I 
ever hope to reach you?”’ And she holds up her 
hands in supplication. 

Mahlon pauses for a moment, looking down 
on her—on the smiling, upturned face, the pretty 
gesture of humility. Then he turns away to in- 
spect the scaffolding. 

A few seconds later, before Delphine has 
moved, he is conscious of a low, cracking sound, 
and then he is falling—falling so slowly, he thinks, 
because he has time to compute the number of 
feet he has to fall; to recall how closely strewn 
are the blocks of stone; to remember Delphine’s 
laughing face, upturned as she stood calling to 
him. 

By one of those marvelous escapes which lead 
one to put faith in the doctrine of guardian an- 
gels, Mahlon does not fall on the granite, but on 
mother earth. She, however, by no means treats 
this son of hers as she is fabled to have treated 
Autzeus. Indeed, she takes all strength from him, 
even the power of speech, though he is perfectly 
conscious, and sees Delphine’s white face bend- 
ing over him. Delphine’s, earnest and quiet 
enough now. Perhaps that same white face, with 
the awed look in it, had bent over old Mr. Bur- 
ger’s death-bed. Even this thought comes dream- 
ily and painlessly. 

Mahlon hears Delphine cry out to some of the 
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returning workmen. Her voice has no terror in 
it, but sounds to him low and mournful, unlike 
the gay voice calling up to him a minute or two 
ago. Mahlon has a sense of disappointment ; for 
if he has made a woman of this little Delphine, 
why is he to die? Mr. Burger has made her a 
rich, and he an earnest woman—yet some one 
else would only love her the better for both their 
labor. 

Just then, some one begins to lift him, and an 
unconsciousness black as the grave comes ove! 
him. 

How long he had been in that unconsciousness 
which is neither life nor death, Mahlon could 
not tell. His impression is that he has merely 
closed his eyes and opened them—yet now he is 
in bed in a strange room, though his last recollec- 
tion was of the hard ground and the blue sky 
above. And here is Delphine bending over him 
—the same white, earnest face. Yet she no 
longer wears the gay colors that brightened in 
the sunshine, but a soft gray on which his eyes 
like to rest, 

“ Has the doctor come ?”’ he asks. 

“ Not yet,” she answers. “He is not to come 
for an hour,” 

He seems to be a little while pondering Del- 
phine’s information, and then asks : 

“ Where am I?” 

“At my house, Mahlon.” There is something 
beseeching in her eyes, as she adds: “I could 
not have nursed you so well anywhere else.” 

* How long?” he asks. 

“Ten days. You have been very ill, Mah- 
lon.” 

* And you have nursed me. It is odd to lose 
ten days out of one’s life,” he adds, half dream- 
ily. ‘ 

“ They have not been lost to me,” returned 
Delphine, gently. 

“ They were long to you, I fear. But I shall 
get well now—you need not shut yourself up 
much longer.” 

Is this her reward? Her face may have asked 
the question, for he stretches out his hand, feebly 
enough; and Delphine, taying hers in the open 
palm, bends her head and rests it lightly there. 
There is a quiet movement in the shadow of the 
window-curtains, and a little old lady who has 
been standing unobserved and forgotten there. 
crosses the floor softly, and so out of the room. 

“It was a wonderful escape,” Mahlon says, 
presently. “If the scaffold had fallen with the 
workmen, some of them must have been killed. 
Would you have been very sorry to lose me, 
dear ?” 

“ Very sorry,” she says, quietly, and he feels 
truly—and yet he misses the little rapture of 
words which she wasted on many a trifle in by- 
gone days. 

Meantime, Miss Alethea—for she it was, who 





had come on to help Delphine in her task of nurs- 
ing—had gone down-stairs, and in passing through 
the lower hall was attracted by a voice at the 
door, enquiring for Dr. Mackenzie. She went 
forward and found a poorly-clad, shrewd-looking 
boy, who said he had been sent by Miss Ellis, who 
lived in the same lodging-house, to find Dr. Mac- 
kenzie, and to tell him that he must please come 
to her as soon as he could, for the girl Gretel she 
was nursing, was dying, she was afraid. And 
here, in confirmation of his message, he held out 
a folded note, addressed to Dr. Mackenzie at his 
office, where the boy said he had been, and had 
been told that Dr. Mackenzie was here. 

Miss Alethea took the note, and was putting 
on her glasses to decipher it, or at least its super- 
scription, when she bethought herself, and gave 
it back. 

“It would be useless to leave it ; he could not 
attend to it for many a long day. They told you 
at the office that Dr. Mackenzie was here; but 
they did not tell you he is very ill himself? I 
thought not. So your best plan is to go straight 
back to the office and ask for Dr. Heston, his 
partner—or the office-boy will direct you to some 
other physician if Dr. Heston is out. You will 
lose no time, there’s a good lad—and take this 
for your pains—’’ putting a coin into his hand, 
“ And be sure you tell the young woman how it 
is Dr. Mackenzie does not come. If I could my- 
self—”’ 

But of course she cannot—poor little Delphine 
will need her, for the nursing is by no means over, 
although convalescence has begun. And so Miss 
Alethea presently goes up-stairs again, in cheerful 
ignorance of how very near she has been to finding 
Elliot by means of the clue she so quietly gave 
back out of her hand. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 





** Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth.” 


Mahlon’s recovery was slow, and it was 
decided that he should go away, and try what a 
long rest and change of scene would do for him. 
He would fain have proposed to Delphine that 
they should marry and she go with him; but he 
saw that she, too, needed rest, which she would 
not take in his sick-room; and he had to content 
himself with her promise that the marriage should 
be on the day following his return, 

But the change was not of the anticipated 
benefit. Mahlon missed Delphine, and thought 
much more of his return to her than of growing 
strong. Her face haunted him—that pale face, 
which had lost not a little of its beauty from 
anxiety and watching, but which had gained a 
hundred-fold in Mahlon’s eyes. He was pestless 
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and uneasy until the day was fixed which would 
recall him to her. 

He was not yet strong, and had still much of 
the fastidiousness of a convalescent, so that it was 
a little trial to him to alight at the late Mr. 
Burger’s house, with the feeling that next day he 
would be master there. But one thought com- 
forted him: the Delphine he was going to meet 
was totally unlike the girl Mr. Burger had 
married, or even the woman who had bought his 
first visit with a few bottles of wine. As totally 
unlike as were his feelings the night he stood on 
the hearth-rug and watched her weeping, to the 
almost feverish impatience with which he stood in 
the same place and listened for her foot-fall. 
Would she never come? Then there was an 
ominous rustle of silk, a gay flutter of ribands, 
and Delphine, the gay, saucy, brilliant Delphine 
of old, stood before him, her whole face radiant 
with happiness ; for had he not come back to her 
as from the grave itself? 

Ah well, if the leopard cannot change his 
spots, neither can a woman her nature; and 
Mahlon had to take his wife as God made her, 
not as he would unmake her. 

There was no doubt of Delphine’s generosity. 
As soon as she was married, she insisted upon 
dismissing her business-agent, and giving the 
whole management of her property into Mahlon’s 
hands. Mahlon accepted the trust unwillingly 
enough, but as part of his duty as Delphine’s 
husband. But he took very little trouble about 
it; so that the income was placed in bank for 
Delphine’s use, he thought no more of it than he 
could possibly avoid. He would not touch a 
dollar for his own uses; and as to managing old 
Mr. Burger’s money, it would have been like 
watching a nightmare. 

Delphine and Mahlon drifted farther apart after 
their marriage — drifted farther apart, because 
Mahlon had learned to love the woman who had 
nursed him, and he was jealous of the old Del- 
phine who had robbed him of her, and whom he 
had given up now in despair of ever improving. 

And Delphine could not take up again the life 
she had led during those terrible, anxious days, 
when “she was uncertain whether Mahlon would 
live. She had no desire to take it up, In the 
sunshine, passed away the shadow; and perhaps 
the sun was even more brilliant, because of the 
cloudy days gone by. 

Mahlon’s profession engrossed him. The hos- 
pital was organized, and his patients had increased 
instead of falling off as he had feared. One 
patient, however, he had lost—the girl whom Miss 
Ellis had nursed, and who, he learned on calling 
at the lodging-house, had died. during his illness, 
Miss Ellis removing immediately out of his ken— 
so that the whole episode connected with her be- 
came as a parenthesis in his life. Mahlon thought 
that since it was his profession which absorbed 
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him, Delphine could not complain—if he had 
sought his pleasures away from her, she might 
find fault. Besides, he never interfered with her 
mode of life, which could be as before her mar- 
riage, only her grave husband was too busy to 
take part in her amusements. Occasionally a slight 
consciousness did come to him that Delphine had 
some claim upon his time—when he would 
manage to spend an evening with her, and 
Delphine would do her best to hide her surprise 
and fall into his mood; and if he did not thrust 
all his own worries and anxieties into some corner 
closet which reticent natures are apt to find con- 
veniently near, it was no fault of hers. 

“TI wonder if he makes much money, and what 
he does with it ?” she would say to herself. “ Fer- 
haps he spends it all on his beloved hospital. If 
he would only buy me a riband—no, not a riband, 
that he would not do—a bit of sackcloth, I would 
wear it for his sake. I would willingly be ill, 
just to see if I would be as much worth his trouble 
as his pauper patients.” 

Poor little Delphine, she laughed, but she could 
have cried far more easily. 

One day there came startling news to Mahlon. 
Go where he would, he heard of but little else 
than failures, railroad disasters, money panics. 
The papers had no other news. It was not diffi- 
cult, indeed, it was but a half hour’s labor, to find 
that Delphine’s money had gone, vanished like a 
ghost, leaving no sign. It was only surprising 
that Mahlon was surprised that such was the fate 
of stocks not looked after. But he was annoyed, 
astounded; and, stranger still, he regretted this 
money, which he had not thought it worth while 
to take care of. He regretted it, because of his 
carelessness, for he might have saved part, at 
least; and then, what would Delphine- feel ? 
This poor little woman who had so enjoyed 
wealth, what would she do without it? Could 
he leave her pretty home and its surroundings, 
and be content on the moderate income which 
was all that he for many a year must expect to 
make? How wouid she take this loss? Of 
course she would blame him—that she had a 
right to do. But would it have a permanent ef- 
fect, and leave her discontented and fretful ?. It 
is difficult to think of Delphine as either; but 
heretofore she has always had her own way, so 
Mahlon says, and no doubt believes. 

Delphine has to be told of her loss, and Mah- 
lon knows he must break it to her. But he, who 
has often nerved himself to speak the saddest of 
all tidings, breaks down utterly when he has only 
to tell of a mere worldly loss, upon which he 
himself would have laid little stress. ‘Twice or 
thrice he has tried to speak, but Delphine’s bright 
face checked him. He remembers the change 
that came over it once; and whatever he may 
have felt before, Mahlon now wishes to keep her 
just as she is. He does not care to play the ne- 
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cromancer, and by a few words, to him almost 
meaningless, to transform this gay, brilliant little 
Delphine into something very different—his 
pretty Cinderella, decked out for the King’s ball, 
to shrink away in her tatters to her ash-heap. 

To-day he has been lingering most unneces- 

sarily over the sick beds of two or three of his 
patients: at least, he has done nothing to cheer 
them, if that was his object; for he has been 
silent and abstracted. He is still early when he 
reaches home. He stops an instant in the hall, 
to discover whether Delphine has any guests; 
and even looks into the empty drawing-rooms, 
before he goes to her own especial morning 
room. The blaze of light there almost blinds 
Mahlon; and then. he catches sight of Delphine 
sitting alone, and his heart smites him, and he 
quite forgives her the novel she is reading, though 
he may wish she had not so quickly put it out 
of sight. 

“Ts it you, Mahlon? Is it late, or are you 
earlier than usual ?” 

“Tt is early. I was half afraid you were out, 
when I found the parlors empty; and I wished 
especially to see you.” 

“Did you want to speak to me?” asks Del- 
phine, brightening. “ But you look dreadfully 
tired, Mahlon. Let me ring for some coffee.” 

She rises and rings the bell, standing beside 
him, by the fire, as she waits to give her order to 

ethe servant. They are strangely silent, these 
two: Mahlon thinking how he may best break 
his tidings to her; Delphine knowing there is 
something wrong, and wondering if he means to 
tell her. Any confidence has become a pleasure 
to Delphine; anything hinting to her that she 
has. some part in his life, in his thoughts. 

Silently they stand almost side by side, until 
the servant has returned with the coffee. Then 
Delphine motions him to leave, and goes her- 
self and pours out the cup which she brings to 
Mahlon. But he does not offer to take it from 
her. 

“ Have you read the papers for the last week, 
Delphine ?” he asks, abruptly. 

“1? No, 1 seldom do,” she answers, with a 
little blush, as for a fault. “Is there anything 
particular in them ?” 

“Has no one told you of the failure of 
Brewster ?”’ 

“ Brewster!’ Delphine gives a start, though 
not enough to endanger the cup in her hand. 
** Have you lost anything by him, Mahlon?” 

“ You have, Delphine, and very heavily.” . 

He had not intended to be so abrupt; indeed, 
had proposed to himself to tell her very guardedly, 
not to shock her. But he has lost his self-control, 


and his hand trembles so that he cannot even 
reach out to take the cup of coffee from her. 

“But there is something still left of other 
stocks ?’’ she asked, anxiously, — 





“Not a dollar, Delphine ; everything has gone. 
I have been unpardonably careless.” 

He cannot look at her as he speaks, and for a 
moment there is silence. 

“ Do you mind it so very snuch, Mahlon ?” she 
asks, presently, 

“1? Ofcourse Ido. I have been so much 
to blame. The very trust you put in me should 
have made me doubly careful.” 

“ But you do not mind the money? That is 
what I mean.” 

“] mind it for you, my poor child.” 

* Only for me ?” 

“ How could I for myself? I never have 
touched a doilar of it,’’ Mahlon says, hastily, and 
then regrets his words. 

“I know.” And then she adds: “ Will it be 
very hard on you to have to take care of me ?” 

“ Hard on me, Delphine? I don’t think you 
have been quite my wife, just because I have not 
taken care of you. I think I am a little glad to 
have you forced upon me. The whole blow 
falls on you, poor child. You have so long been 
used to all that money can buy, that it will be 
hard for you to be a poor man’s wife.” 

Delphine has turned to put the coffee-cup on 
the mantel. He sees a little shiver run through 
her as he speaks, a shudder at the mere thought 
of poverty. it is so natural she should feel so, 
that he cannot even be hurt, only sorry for this 
poor little Delphine who has so long reveled in 
prosperity. So he is startled to see the gay, 
saucy face, she turns on him. 

“And I will have to come to you for everything ; 
and you will scold if the butcher’s bill is too 
large ; and will prohibit sweetmeats as too ex- 
pensive, just as papa used when his six daughters 
kept house for him by turns. But you cannot get 
rid of me as papa did, by advising me to marry a 
rich man, After all, Mahlon, 1 am most sorry 
for the hospital, of which I confess to having often 
been jealous.” 

“ Why ?” asks Mahlon, absently. He is look- 
ing at her with an absorbed expression in his eyes, 
as if they suddenly beheld a blessed revelation. 
Delphine — this is Delphine; and he has not 
known her all this while! P 

“Why not?” she is replying. “Has not the 
hospital taken from me all your leisure? And 
did it not nearly cause your death?” asks Del- 
phine, softly. 

Mahlon thinks of the pale face bent over him 
that day—the face he has long mourned for as 
lost. He is not sorry to miss it now; to learn 
that Delphine could have a greater shock than the 
loss of her fortune. Hereafter he could never 
find fault with the woman who takes all troubles 
lightly, so that he is spared to her; and who is in- 
clined to bask in the sunshine, rather than to 
mope in the shadow. It is worth all of old Mr. 
Burger’s money, such a discovery; and Mahlon 
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tells her so. And Delphine always declares she 
lost nothing in the great failure of 18—~., 

And something more she gained. It was on 
this wise : 

The day on which the inevitable move is to 
take place, out of the great Burger mansion, to 
Dr. Mackenzie’s little house around the corner, 
Delphine is sitting over-the fire in her dismantled 
morning-room, waiting for Mahlon to come for 
her when the last load of furniture should be 
gone. The place is desolate enough, with the 
firelight making strange gleams and shades 
about the empty, uncurtained,’ rain-swept win- 
dows, the bare floor, the walls where all the pic- 
tures are displaced, and only Delphine’s shadow 
“lowers about,” a huge, misshapen, hunchback 
sort of thing, very different from the pretty little 
figure leant forward in the low chair, with hands 
clasped on her knee, and eyes gazing with a 
bright, half-smiling and half-dreaming look, into 
the very heart of tie cheerful blaze. 

The dream is not broken by the light tap that 
comes to the door. Perhaps it is so light that she 
does not hear.it, And then, the door opens. 

In the well-ordered Burger house, doors know 
better than to creak; and this one swings back 
quite noiselessly. But somehow, after one more 
dreamy moment—perhaps it is at some slight stir, 
some rustle on the threshold—-Delphine turns. 

She turns, and stares in a bewildered, breath - 
less sort of way; then, with a low, glad cry, 
starts to her feet. 

“ Elliot—Elliot !” 

The slim, dark figure in the long, dripping 
waterproof cloak, comes in slowly, hesitatingly ; 
is met more than half-way, and caught in the em- 
brace of the bright-eyed, eager little woman, a 
very April sunshine of smiles and tears. 

« Elliot!’ when she had recovered her breath, 
putting her hands against Elliot’s sobbing breast, 
holding herself off from her thus a little between 
her kisses, looking up at her half chidingly—* El- 
liot! How could you treat us so ?” 

But Elliot’s flushed cheek pales. 

“ You will not ask me, Delphine, You will 
let the past rest. . I can not speak of 1t.” 

“ But surely, Nell, you area little unreasona- 
ble—” 

Elliot’s gesture is so full of pain, that Delphine 
stops short. She adds, however, after an instant’s 
pause : 

“You must let me say this much about the 
past, dear Elliot—that if you have been fancying 
you had anything to do with that attack of poor 
papa’s, the doctors know that is all a mistake. 
The stroke was inevitable; it had been coming 
upon him for tome time. If it is that which has 


been keeping you away from us all, all these four 


years, poor child—” 
But Elliot does not answer that. Indeed, she 
could have answered nothing. She has caught 





Delphine’s arm, gazing searchingly into her eyes 
for the truth of the assertion. Innocent of that 
—of that, at least ? 

She sees that Delphine speaks the truth. She 
heaves the deep, slow sigh of a death-heavy 
burthen lifted; then, after a pause, says timidly ; 

“And how is he? I know he is not 
dead. I have been watching, and you have never 
put on mourning for him.”’ 

“ He is always the same, Nell. There is no 
change to look for — until the last great one,” 
the answer comes in a low voice of awe. 

Delphine has drawn the girl forward to her 
own chair, and pushes her gently down into it, 
kneeling beside her, and unfastening the wet 
cloak, letting it fall back, and taking off the cheap 
little brown hat, which she tosses aside in a sort 
of scornful impatience. Delphine will never 
lose her love for pretty, tasteful things. , Elliot 
has reached out for the hat, but Delphine only 
catches her hands, and Jaughs at her, with tears 
in her voice, however, and in the bright eyes tak- 
ing their fill of gazing at her. 

“ Never mind the ugly thing. You always 
would be a dowdy, Nell, without me to look after 
you, Do you remember the dear old days when 
I used to trim your hats for you ?” 

At that, as if there were a pathos in the mem- 
ory of those old hats, the two sisters clasp each 
other again, and laugh, and cry; until Delphine, 
brushing away the tears, says in that gay little 
quivering voice of hers : 

“We shall have just such works of art again, 
I promise you, For what do you think, Nell ; 
we are just moving, Mahlon and I, out of this 
grand establishment, to the cosiest little box in 
the next street. I-have lost every dollar of poor 
Mr, Burger’s fortune—” 

Her arms close about Elliot; she feels the 
shiver that goes through the girl, at those last 
words, But how should she understand? She 
says, deprecatingly : 

“ Yes, we shan’t be at all well off, I suppose. 
Now, if you had only come before, when I could 
have given you so much toenjoy! But still, Nell, 
we can make merry without the fatted calf.” 

It is not at this comparison of herself to the 
Prodigal, that Elliot’s color brightens in such a 
burning flush, She breaks in, hastily: 

“No, if you still had that man’s money, I 
could never have come to you’’—and there stops 
short. 

Delphine, looks at her, puzzled. 

“ Nell, could that have had anything to do 
with your going away from home ?—that you dis 
liked that marriage so? I knew you did not 
like it, but’’—coloring a little—*“ if he bought 
me in my childish ignorance of what I was doing, 
he used his purchase well, and kindly, and gen- 
erously. Mr. Burger was a good man, Elliot.” 

“Good!” The girl can not help that half-ut- 
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tered sound, a mere gasp rather than a word, 
But Delphine catches it. She throws back her 
head with a proud little movement, and repeats 
it. 

“ Good—yes, good, Elliot. 
say against it ?” 

Elliot glances round her in a frightened way, 
and puts out her hand, catching at her wet cloak 
as if she would draw it round her, and begone. 
But Delphine understands the gesture, and lays 
her hand gently but authoritatively upon Elliot’s 
shoulder. Gay little Delphine always had a 
strange control over the more earnest sister; and 
she has it still. 

“Dear Elliot, if you knew! Yes, you shall 
know. I will tell you what I have never told to 
any one, what Mr. Burger never told to any one, 
save me. Then you will understand why I say 
he was a good man. 

“It was long ago, in his old home, Elliot—he 
had a nephew, a brother’s only son, who had 
been left from a child to his care, and whom he 
brought up as if he were his own son indeed. 
And it hurt him as if it had been his own son, 
when the young man went wrong. For he did 
go terribly wrong. He forged his uncle’s signa- 
ture two or three times on the bank with which 
Mr. Burger was connected, far sums which it 
ruined Mr. Burger to pay. But he did pay them, 
and managed so that not a breath of suspicion 
tainted the guilty one, and when he disappeared, 
as he did just then—” 

Elliot is looking at her in a strange, breathless 
manner, She breaks in, just there : 

“Friedrich! Is the nephew, too, named 
Friedrich Burger? And was he married ?” 

“ He was named so; he is dead, He died just 
after we went abroad. Mr. Burger had always 
been trying to trace him, and found him at last 
ending his life in a Paris garret. There was a 
letter or two discovered, which led Mr. Burger to 
think he might have married; but nothing more 
could ever be learned. I am afraid he died as 
he had lived,” she adds, sadly, a shade crossing 
her bright face at the remembrance; “ for Mr. 
Burger came back to me at the hotei, broken 
down with the grief, and it was then he told me 
all this story. He had made his sacrifice for 
nothing, the good old man; he had come over to 
this country, and begun the struggle of life all 
over again, past middle age; and it had not 
availed. I suppose that is often the way with 
sacrifices,” 

Elliot does not answer; and when Delphine 
turns round from gazing retrospectively into the 
firelight, she sees that the girl is shivering and 
trembling from head to foot, her head bowed 
down upon her hands, 

“ Elliot, my dear!” 

And then the girl lifts up her face, and catches 
her sister’s two hands fast in hers, and pours out 


What have you to 





the whole story of her guilty self-sacrifice, which 
too, like the righteous one, has not availed, 

It takes longer in the telling than old Mr. 
Burger’s, for Delphine will have an account of 
all the ups and downs, and they were many, of 
Elliot's hidden life. And she must tell of her 
two stolen night journeys to Little Medlington, 
when she had grown desperate for news of home, 
before Delphine’s return to Baltimore; after 
which, Elliot had taken to keeping up a watch 
upon her house, discovered through the directory, 
and thus knew all was well with her loved ones 
at home. She had had a glimpse of Kate, too, 
with Dr. Kearney, through. the windows of the 
conservatory one night, and—yes, she had not 
been surprised when she saw their marriage in the 
papers. She had seen Ambrose’s first. And 
Charlotte, is she always buried in that country 
place, poor Charlotte! except so very seldom 
when she comes up to visit Delphine? And 
does Delphine think she is happy with that stern- 
looking Mr. Forbes, whom Elliot has seen once 
or twice at Delphine’s? Indeed, Delphine is 
surprised to discover how much Elliot has seen, 
until she learns that the girl’s sole happiness has 
lain in evening loiterings past her windows when 
the gas was lighted within, and the lace cur- 
tains only half drawn, as the cheery manner is 
in B 

Just then comes a quick, light step outside the 
door, which Delphine, even in her pre-occupation, 
hears. 

Mahlon is duly astonished to find his poor 
little lost friend, Miss Ellis, seated before his 
fireside, his wife upon her knees beside her, 
leaning on her lap, Delphine’s fair face all 
sunshine, as he had not seen it in those brightest 
days when she was a rich, envied woman, and 
had not lost— 

Lost! What has she not gained? Her blue 
eyes answer for her as she puts Elliot’s hand in 
Mahlon’s. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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EVENING. 


BY KATE CROSBY, 


The day was drawing to an end; 

The sun, fast sinking in the west, 

Cast its bright beauty o’er the earth ; 
The clouds in mystic colors blend, 

As if the Gates of Pearl thrown wide, 
Revealed the glorious light within, 
Thus giving earth a glimpse of Heaven. 
The shadows lay athwart the hills, 

The wind soft rustled through the trees, 
The birds fiew homeward to their nests, 
Man, wearied, rested from his toil ; 

The beils rang out the even hour, 

For the night impatient stood, 

To fling her mantle o’er the earth, 
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MRS. FAHNESTOCK’S GHOST. 


BY SPHINX, 


In traveling through England my brother and 
self had resolved to rent a house out of London 
for a period of six months before wintering in 
France, and we were told that a country-seat 
called Shadowbrook, owned by a Mr. Fahnestock, 
was ready for a tenant, as he was going to Aus- 
tralia. It was consequently in the spring of 186-— 
that I saw the owner of the large and ionely spot, 
and for the first time. His wife—of whose death 
we had heard two years before—had been an in- 
timate friend of my mother. I had a small mini- 
ature of her, a delicate looking woman, with soft 
brown eyes and dark hair. I had merely learned 
from my mother that this lady had fallen into pos- 
session of a large property secured to her in her 
own right, and that it had been the cause of mari- 
tal unhappiness, but mother would add, with a 
sigh: 

“ The world regards them as one of the happiest 
couples upon earth.” 

Next came the news of Mrs, Fahnestock’s 
death, quickly followed by that of my mother. 
So upon a fair day in May about two years later, 
when Mr. Fahnestock walked into: our private 
hotel parlor, I was sorry my brother had just 
stepped out upon business. I glanced up from 
my magazine as he entered, and responded to his 
low bow with one equally profound, 

“ Miss Ashurst, I presume,” presenting his card. 

“Yes; will you be seated, Mr. Fahnestock? 
I regret that my brother is out.” 

He vouchsafed no remark to this, but coolly 
drew off his gloves, and gazed reflectively out the 
window, affording me an opportunity to scan the 
tall, powerfully-built figure, the yellow pallor of 
the long, narrow face, with its light, drooping 
mustache, rather handsome nose, and light gray 
eyes, surmounted by a high, contracted forehead, 
over which the hair was brushed slightly down- 
ward, almost meeting a slight contraction of the 
eyebrows. 

“TI have just made arrangements with Mr. 
Ashurst for the disposal of my home, and only 
called here to say you can move there a week 
earlier than I told him,’”’ He held his thin hands 
over the blaze of a wood-fire as he said this, and 
looked carefully around the room. 

“Is it a lonely place, Mr. Fahnestock ?” 

A peculiar smile crossed his features. 

“Not for those who would have others unac- 
quainted with their affairs.” 

“Oh! as for that,” I said, proudly; “ we have 
nothing to conceal.” 

“Ah?” he replied with a curious elevation of 
the eyebrows ; “ you are fortunate?” taking up his 
gloves and hat and bowing himself out almost 
immediately. 





“I hate that man,” I observed to my brother 
upon his entrance. 

“ Hate me’ he ejaculated, in mock depreca- 
tion. 

“Oh nonsense! You—no.” 

“ Well, I don’t see any other man about.” 

“Oh Ned! don’t be absurd; I mean Mr. 
Fahnestock, of course !”" 

“And why of course?” asked my_ brother, 
lightly. 

“ That he has been here—” 

“T know; but—” 

“You know? Well that man must be a 
regular Figaro; he is everywhere at once ; I went 
to say that I regretted your absence, and he 
calmly intimated he had just seen you.” 

“What a prejudiced little woman you are, 
Helen; here is a man who accommodates us in 
every way, and here you are abusing him, a 
thorough innocent!” 

“T doudt if he is a thorough innocent. He has 
too collected an eye (which, by the way, rests 
upon everything but one’s self), and too cruel a 
mouth.” 

“ Maybe your presence embarrassed him ?” 

“Oh pshaw! Ned, now do you like him!” 

“ My dear little sister, I don’t know the man at 
all.” 

I retreated in pouting silence. The following 
week we had moved to Shadowbrook, and as we 
had rented it furnished, had only to add a few 
accessories of our own. 92 

“The house is very large for such a small 
family,” I heard my brother’s valet remark to my 
maid: “Oui,tres grand,mais chacun vit Asa mode!” 

“T for one don’t live after my own manner,” I 
thought; “ or I should be in Paris now, instead 
of in the winter,” I thought, as I heard her 
answer. We spent several days in going over the 
house and scanning the furnishings. There 
seemed to have been direct opposition in tastes ; 
for one-half the house was furnished in gloomy 
grandeur, and the other with light-simplicity. 

“T shall take possession of this half,” said I, 
pointing toward the latter, as my brother stood in 
the hall one morning. 

“ They are just appropriate for summer rooms, 
and for a lady occupapt,” he added, pleasantiy. 
* Dear, shall we drive out this afternoon ?” 

“Yes indeed; I am exceedingly anxious to 
make a tour of this country, and discover our 
neighbors.” 

“TI fancy we shall not be troubled with neigh- 
bors, from what Fahnestock said.” 

“Oh Ned! shall we be buried alive in this 
country place ?” 

“My dear sister, that was the sole objection to 
the locality, but the rent was so cheap—too cheap 
almost—but you know. we have to study a little 
economy this summer,” 

“Oh yes; how thoughtless I am!” 
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Between three and four that afternoon, Mr. 
Fahnestock’s coachman (the only servant of his 
we retained) drove us down the long, shaded 
avenue, and turned to the right, out upon a narrow 
lane. It was a perfect day—a blithe, sunny 
afternoon, Brother and I chatted unreservedly, 
and at the end of the first quarter of a mile, we 
discerned far up among the trees a brick build- 
ing. 

“ Perhaps we have happened upon some neigh- 
bors,”’ I said, leaning out to look at it. “ Robert, 
who owns that house?” 

“It belongs to the Fahnestock estate, ma’am ; 
but the master hasn’t much luck renting it; he 
has had a man and his wife keeping it this three 
years.” 

“TI only see one window front that is opened.” 

“Yes ma’am. Well, ye see, they live in the 
back of it. I know the man: a clever fellow ; his 
name is Thorne.” 

“ Helen, look over to the left; did you ever see 
such verdure; look at the sunlight shining upon 
the young grass; it seems as if each particular 
blade stands out!’’ exclaimed my brother enthu- 
siastically. 

“ Oh Ned! we must ride along these lanes,” I 
answered, 

“Mr, Fahnestock has two excellent saddle- 
horses, ma’am, he said were at your service.” 

“ That’s good news. Ned, shall we try them 
soon ?”” 

“ Certainly.” 

It was two or three weeks later, however, that 
we found the opportunity; for the weather was 
rainy, and then my brother had to run up to 
London. 

At last, however, one rare day in June we 
mounted, and set off gaily. Near the gate, my 
brother discovered he had forgotten his whip, and 
returned for it. 

“| shall explore the place while you are gone, 
and you can whistle at the gate for me.” So 
saying, I wheeled-my horse around and galloped 
over the lawn toward a high knoll, crowned by 
a circle of sombre evergreens. From this point 
there was a superb view, and I reined up ab- 
ruptly to take it in, fascinated with the perfect 
loveliness, As my eyes jraveled leisurely over 
the beauteous landscape, I thought I heard a faint 
rustling in the trees. Turning my head over my 
shoulder, I saw a woman’s face protruding from 
the circle of evergreens about five yards distant, 
and as hastily withdrawn, I was startled, but 
hearing my brother’s whistle, bounded over the 
lawn to meet him, Where had I seen that face 
before? and whom could it have been? We 
rode out of the stone gateway, slowly, and started 
into a canter, I with a confusion of thoughts in 
my brain, ; 

“Why so pensive, fair lady?” asked Ned, 
lightly. 











I stopped suddenly, a terrible faintness creeping 
over me, 

He wheeled his horse around inquiringly in 
front of me. 

“Oh, Ned! I have seen Af/rs. Fahnestock. 
Just seen her! and Ned, I am ill! take me 
home—” 

“ Why, Helen!” he sprang from the saddle and 
supported me with his arm. I sat cowering on 
my horse, and covered my face with my hands. 
At length I recovered a little, but was trembling 
violently, “ What zs the matter? you are white 
as a sheet—white as the ghost of Mrs, Fahnestock, 
I should say !”” 

“Oh hush !” I exclaimed, for near us, looking 
over a high hedge, was a man’s face, and above 
him the red house on the hill. My brother turned 
and addressed him: 

“Could you get this young lady a drink of 
water, my good man ?” 

He looked at us sullenly and shook his head. 
“ There is no spring nearer than Shadowbrook.” 

“Could you not get some at that house up yon- 
der ?” 

“ No—they wouldn’t give a drop of anything 
to save a man’s life—or woman's either,’ he 
added; then he bounded over the hedge and 
walked down the road. 

“ Never mind, I am feeling better now; let us 
ride on,” 

“ You are nervous, sister; what did you see, and 
where did you see it ?” 

“ Don’t say ‘it,’ Ned. She was Mrs, Fahnes- 


‘tock.’”’ 


“Nonsense! I believe you are ill, and half 
delirious! Mrs. Fahnestock has reposed in her 
grave these two years.” 

“So he told you,” I said, scornfully. 

“Oh Helen! Helen! it is really wicked to be 
prejudiced so strongly against him.” 

“ Ned, did you ever see our mother’s picture 
of his wife ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Well, you shall see it.” 

“ Perhaps I shall have the pleasure of meeting 
the original on the way,” he returned, ironically. 

“Oh Ned, don’t. You would not trifle so if 
you had seen the likeness in a human face.” 

“ When was mother’s picture of her taken, 
Helen ?” 

“ About a year before she—” 

“ Before she died,”’ he finished, calmly. 

I was silent. The ride had not been a pleas- 
ant one—our horses’ heads were turned homeward. 
A cold chill passed over me, as we turned into 
the moss-grown gateway of Shadowbrook. I 
went immediately to my room, changed my habit 
for a soft cashmere, completed my toilet, unlocked 
a cabinet and took from it the miniature. As I 
was passing down ithe broad stairway, I heard my 
brother interrogating the servants as to the ap- 
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pearance of any one within the grounds that af- 
ternoon, but the answers were all in the nega- 
tive. 

“You did not ask Robert,” I said, as he en- 
tered the library. 

“ Oh, he would have told us, I am assured,” 

“T like that man,” I said, reflectively. 

“ Well, Iam glad he is not to wear the cloak 
of his master’s shortcomings—” 

“ Here is her picture,” said I, leaning over 
him, and presenting it open. 

He took it and looked at it carefully. 

“ One of the horses isa little lame, sir—I think 
he was shod badly; is it too late to take him 
over to the blacksmith now, sir?” 

We both looked up. Robert stood respect- 
fully in the doorway, cap in hand. 

“Yes, better take him to-morrow morning. 
Robert, come here. Do you recognize this pic- 
ture, or were you not living here then?” 

The man looked, turned deathly pale, then 
glanced hurriedly from one to the other of us. 

“ You know it?” asked my brother, 

“T do, sir.” 

“ Did it resemble her, as you last saw her—that 
is, if you lived here ?” 

“It resembles her as I last saw her, when I 
lived here.” He straightened a little—but again 
that questioning glance from one to the other. 

“ My mother was a friend to Mrs. Fahnestock 
—this picture belonged to her.”’ 

“ Oh—” there seemed a deep breath of reliet 
in the man—he turned toward me, thank you, 
Mr. Ashurst, for showing it to me,” but it was at 
me the man looked, and passed out of the li- 
brary. 

My brother had a field-glass that he had used 
when he was in the late American war. He val- 
ued it highly. He went up in the tower one 
afternoon near sunset, taking it with him. When 
he came down he seemed strangely excited. Seon 
after I heard him order his horse, and saw him 
dash out of the place. It was asultry July twilight. 
The windows were all thrown open in the “ sum- 
.mer rooms,” as we called them, the sky was 
clouding over; I had not been out all day, and 
thought before a threatening shower came up, I 
would take a turn in the garden. I went down 
a back stairway and out a back door, walking 
about the terraces twenty minutes or so; then 
turned a corner of the house, and ‘saw Robert 
leaning near one of the parlor windows. He 
loolsed rather startled when he saw me, and 
said : 

“T thought you and your brother went riding, 
ma’am ?”’ 

“ Why, you generally saddle our horses, Rob- 
ert.” 

“ Yes ma’am, but he did it for himself, this af- 
ternoon, I understand. I had just come back 
with the corn, ma’am,”’ then he turned toward 





the back of the house, I thought somewhat has- 
tily. 

Stepping lightly upon the long piazza, I was 
about going through one of the long open windows 
into the parlor, when I was arrested by the figure 
of a woman standing before a portrait of Mr. 
Fahnestock over the mantel-piece. She stepped 
back and forward as if viewing it from all sides ; 
then she walked over to the piano—as she did so, 
her profile was clearly revealed, and I recognized 
the face which had so startled me the afternoon 
of our ride. She wore some light gray dress, and 
there was a marked disorder about the whole at- 
tire, and I noticed as she walked across the floor 
she wore a slipper anda shoe. A slight noise at 
one of the back windows attracted her attention ; 
then she fled towards it, as I gave one prolonged 
scream and fell senseless. Hours luter I awakened 
in my room. My maid, a physician, and my 
brother stood by the bed. 

“ Can you remember,” asked the doctor, kindly, 
“what feeling came over you, just before you 
fell ?” 

I shuddered, but answered, brokenly : 

“ The assurance that I was seeing Mrs. Fah- 
nestock.”’ 

The doctor recoiled hastily. 

“Helen, be careful!’’ whispered Ned, has- 
tily. 

“T saw her again,” I said, firmly. 

The doctor drew my brother aside and whis- 
pered something. Then they gave a soothing 
dose and left the room. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, 


CHAPTER II, 





It was fully three weeks before I was enabled 
to go out doors, and the very first person I saw 
was the man of whom we had asked a drink of 
water, the day of our ride. Upon seeing me, he 
hastily walked off in another direction. 

In the evening Ned and I were sitting in the 
library; I, reflecting upon the cause of my recent 
illness, but making no allusion to it, as it had pre- 
viously annoyed my brother so much. Now, to 
my surprise, he introduced the subject himself by 
saying : 

“Helen, did Mrs, Fahnestock—I mean the 
person you supposed to have been that lady—wear 
a shoe and a slipper ?” . 

“ Yes,” said I, startled, 

He smoked awhile reflectively, then asked : 

“ And her dress, was it of light gray mate- 
rial ?”’ 

“Yes, oh yes! Ned, you have seen her! I 
know you have.” 

“ Don’t'get so excited, little sister.”’ 

“ Oh Ned, why won't you clear up this mys- 
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tery? Who ever heard of ghosts in the nineteenth 
century ?” 

“Listen,” said he, laying down his cigar ; “about 
ten days ago, I was in the ticket office of L—, 
which adjoins the telegraph office. I was attracted 
by the name of Fahnestock. Peering through the 
opening, I saw the man who refused us water the 
day of our ride, and heard him dictate a telegram 
to Mr, Fahnestock. The clerk repeated the mes- 
sage after him, ‘Come immediately, H. Thorne.’ 
To-day I received this —’’ opening a note: 

“ Dear Mr. Ashurst: Sudden business will 
bring me to London, and I will drop down at 
Shadowbrook Saturday next, to see that my ter- 
ants are thoroughly comfortable. 

“ Yours, etc. 
“LEONARD FAHNESTOCK.” 

“Drop down!” said I, with a shudder, “to 
make us thoroughly #comfortable, if he did but 
know it.” 

The bell rang in an uncertain, fumbling way. 
A servant announced that a man would speak to 
the master. 

“Show him in,” said Ned, abruptly, putting 
the note in his pocket. 

I was startled at the sight of Thorne. 

“ Good evening, sir ; I was thinking you might 
need an assistant gardener, sir, and come over 
from the next place. I’d like to get some work 
at Shadowbrook.” 

“ You oceupy the brick house on the hill ?” 

* Ves, sir.” 

“ What part of it do you occupy ?” 

“ The back part of it, sir.” 

“ You were the person who said ‘ they wouldn't 
give a drop of water to save a man’s life, or a 
woman’s either,’ I believe ; are there other occu- 
pants beside your wife ?” 

The man colored a deep, dull red. “I did 
not know I was speaking to Mr. Ashurst and his 
sister. You were new here then, sir.” 

“ But why should you make believe you didn’t 
live there ?” 

“IT suppose I was too lazy to return to the 
house, sir, for the water.” 

“But 7 don’t suppose anything of the kind,” 
said my brother, rising suddenly in a heat of pas- 
sion that then seemed to me strangely unreason- 
able. “No, I have no work for you of any kind 
—I won’t have you skulking about the place at all. 
You’ve almost lived here this past week, and I 
advise you to confine yourself to your own 
acres.” ° 

“Oh, Ned!” said I expostulating. 

“T mean every word—now go !” 

The man turned savagely upon him. “ T’ll not 
forget this answer to a civil question,” he returned 
threateningly. 

“ Well, remember it then, to your advantage.” 
The door banged, he was gone. 
“ How strong are you to-night, Helen ?” 











“ IT feel as well as ever I did.” 

“Good.” He stepped to the bell, pulled the 
cord violently, Annette appeared. “ Annette, 
send Robert up.” 

* Oui, monsieur.” 

A few minutes and Robert entered, cap in 
hand. 

* Robert,” said Ned, “ Mr. Fahnestock will be 
home Saturday.” 

The man turned to a deathly pallor, and said: 

““ Home Saturday,” mechanically. 

“ Sit down, Robert,” my brother added, with a 
new and kind intonation in his voice. 

The man sank trembling into a chair. 

“ Thorne has just left here,” Ned went on. 

“ And what did Ae want, sir?” faintly. 

“ He said work.” 

“ And you did not give it to him, sir ?” 

“TI did not; I turned him away roughly.” 

“I’m sorry almost for that, sir; he’s a revenge- 
ful man.” 

“Tm not afraid,” said my brother, coolly. 
“ Well, Robert, what can you imagine brings Mr. 
Fahnestock home so suddenly ?” 

* Didn’t he tell you, sir ?”’ 

“ He said business,”’ was the reply. 

« Well, sir ?’’ Robert now arose and stood look- 
ing into my brother’s eyes, as if seeking to read 
his inmost soul ; then he said, slowly: 

“I shall have to leave you, Mr. Ashurst, either 
Thursday or Friday, sir, if that is the case.” 

* Oh, I don’t suppose he will take up his anode 
in the vicinity; he is merely going to drop down 
upon us to see that we are comfortable.” 

A strange look of derision came into Robert's 
face. “ Well, be it so, sir, he will not find me 
here; I shall never be in 4és employ again.” 

“ But you are in mine, now.” 

“ Yes, sir—but sosoon as you go, he’ll want me 
to remain as before.” 

“ And you have a good reason for desiring to 
leave ?”” 

“Oh, yes sir!” but the man trembled again and 
looked steadily at me. 

* Tell us your reason, Robert,” said my brother, 
reassuringly, and closing the library door. 

“Oh that I dared, sir—” 

I pitied the man as he sat flushing and paling. 
“ Have no fear, Robert, we trust you; / always 
did.” 

“God bless you, ma’am. If it were only my 
own secret, ma’am, you should have it in a 
minute, but—” 

“ Robert, I have knowa your secret for some 
time,” said Ned, quietly. 

“Oh, my God, sir—my poor lady! my poor 
lady!” 

“« Never fear-my good man; it is to give you 
assistance that I called you up to-night and told 
you of Mr. Fahnestock’s expected visit.” 

* Oh sir, you are s#re—you will not betray me ?” 
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« Never.” 

“Oh, my poor lady!” said the man, bursting 
nto a flood of tears. 

“Helen,” said Ned, abruptly. “You were 
right; Mrs. Fahnestock lives: . Her husband 
reported her death in Australia; produced a will 
leaving all her money to him—forged, of courss— 
brought her here; shut her up in a private 
asylum. With joy she discovered (but with 
great difficulty) Robert was still living at Shadow- 
brook. After a year’s imprisonment she succeeded 
in revealing her identity and place of abode to 
him. He has ever since been planning her 
escape. By certain contrivances he managed to 
get a rope and a hook to her, by which she was 
letting herself out of a window the afternoon I was 
in the tower looking through my field-glass. Sus- 
pecting. something wrong about that house, I 
rode over, but only to see her gliding through the 
woods to Shadowbrook, which she supposed 
untenanted,”’ 

“You see, I could not write a line, ma’am, to 
tell her not to come here, and was afeared to get 
any one else to do it.” ; 

“Poor woman! Oh Robert, why didn’t you 
tell us at once 2” 

“ You forget, ma’am, you were strangers to me, 
and, I feared, firm friends of the master; but now, 
sir, what am I todo? She is in this very house, 
sir, in one of the empty rooms in the left wing, 
and Thorne and his wife are looking high and 
low for her. She never returned after the day 
Miss Helen saw her, and she was as frightened 
as this lady herself. It’s Thorne, sir, who must 
have recalled the master. He is paid well for 
his work, and I believe will be out of the way 
himself before he’ll brook Mr. Fahnestock’s 
presence; ah sir, it was my lady’s life alone that 
kept me here; he is a fiend, sir !’’ 

Hours of consultation were passed, and it was 
decided that the new servants should be imposed 
upon by the arrival of a visitor, so that before 
taking wing to Paris, Mrs, Fahnestock (who was 
weakened by imprisonment and ill-treatment) 
might get a little accustomed to her liberty, and 
her departure would be likely to create no more 
excitement than that of any other guest. I an- 
nounced next day to Annette a friend had ar- 
rived very late the night before, whom I should 
not arouse before dinner. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in broken English. 
“That was what Robert was called up for and 
that—” 

I interrupted my curious maid, and sent her 
down to help the cook shell peas. Then I 
knocked softly upon a door in the left wing 
(under which a note had been slipped the night 
before), and foided in my arms a little figure in 
gray, who was sobbing so she could not speak. 
I took her down to my room and just let her 
sleep peacefully till dinner. Her mind was 





certainly somewhat impaired, and she was afraid 
to trust even those who were her friends. Her 
face was emaciated with grief, and her walk 
like that of a child learning. It was decided 
that I had best accompany her Friday night, 
with ‘Robert as protector, and Annette would 
consequently have to go with me. Once in 
Paris, I could leave the latter with Mrs. Fah- 
nestock, and shortly return, Letters to Ned’s 
lawyer were written; and all our arrangements 
completed, we left London in the dusk of evening, 
and my mother’s poor friend slept upon my 
shoulder during most of the journey. From Ned 
I gained the following later: 

“ Saturday, while I was at dinner, about four 
in the afternoon, Mr. Fahnestock was announced, 
A friend was dining with me that day whom I 
had been telling that I discovered the real exist- 
ence of the former mistress of the house through 
the whining of a dog, and tracked him to her 
apartment, and later through a whispered conver- 
sation between the occupant and Robert, when 
the door opened, and Mr. Fahnestock was greet- 
ing us, We invited him to dine. He had 
dined, earlier in the day, but would drink a glass 
of wine to my ‘very good health, and that of my 
friend.’ 

Here the ‘friend’ arose, saying, ‘J drink to 
the health of Mr. and Ars. Fahnestock.’ The 
blow was sudden, but the criminal’s face did not 
blanche. He regarded his wine-glass steadily, 
then said, 

“*¢ The first is enabled to thank you cordially ; 
the second is—in heaven.’ 

“¢Are you certain of that?’ I asked, nonchal- 
antly. 

« «Surely’—and his eyes were now lighted with 
a wild fear— you would not have me consign her 
to—to»a less pleasant clime ?’ he inquired, with 
an effort at sarcasm. 

“«No; neither can it ever be said that you 
never provided her with ‘a local habitation and a 
name,’ the zame was Martin, I believe.’ 

“* Gentlemen!’ exclaimed he, rising suddenly, 
and turned a hurried look toward the door. 

“One minute, sir!’ said the friend. ‘ Drink 
with me to the health of Mrs. Fahnestock—now 
do! because you couldn’t very conveniently after 
these go om (producing hand cufis), now could 
you ?” 

“ One spring—one struggle, and the master of 
Shadowbrook lay bound, hand and. foot. His 
own carriage and pair drove him to the station, 
and only his dog, a splendid. St. Bernard, mourned 
him as the train steamed away toward. London. 
The animal lifted his head with one prolonged 
howl of grief. 

«“* I’ve heard,’ said Fahnestock, as he looked 
back at him, ‘that the howl of a dog betokens 
woe to its owner, Aye, verily’ and his head 
sunk heavily upon his breast.” 
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“HOW SHE GAVE HIM THE 
MITTEN. 


BY M. R. MACKENZIE. 


“ Like the buzzing of bumble-bees on the hot- 
test day in August.” 

“ Like Monkey Jim exercising the trombone in 
his individual style.” 

“Like Pat McGinnis’ accompaniment to his 
wood-sawing.” 

“ Like Wolf, snarling over a bone.” 

“ Girls, stop /’ Poor mamma was wrought to 
the last verge of desperation between our lan- 
guage and the cause of it. The cause of it was 
Cousin Cicely (who was making her autumnal 
visit), performing her Sunday chant in the parlor 
across the hall. 

Cousin Cicely was a large, angular person, with 
a big intellectual head, and gray straggling curls 
ranging up and down on each side of her face. 
She was papa’s cousin, and a great religious de- 
votee. A great portion of Sunday was reserved 
for this exercise, for which we exerted the inven- 
tive genius of the united family in seeking com- 
parisons, Cousin Cicely had never been able to 
sing, but nevertheless, she wished to “ Praise the 
Lord by note,” and literally by note it was. She 
took her place before the instrument, opened the 
church hymnal at one particular hymn, and ham- 
mered the alto on the piano, with all the startling- 
ness the single-digit action, without the re- 
m reference to time, accompanying these 
thumps by a deep, pectoral, sustained tone of 
voice—if tone it must be called, which bore no 
more resemblance to what commonly comes under 
that term, than the resonance which might be ef- 
fected by a creature strangling in a large cylinder 
—the voice always at pleasing variance with the 
note. This ear-torture, some person or persons 
were subject to every Sunday in the calendar 
year. Always the same hymn, in always the same 
way—but then, Cousin Cicely had always been 
eccentric. 

We ceased our harangue when we found 
mamma tired, and asked the question we had 
asked every year, during Cousin Cicely’s visit, as 
far back as we could remember : 

“What makes Cousin Cicely so peculiar, 
mamma ?” and received the usual reply: 

* I don’t know, children ; she was always so ”’ 

Then we diverged into general family matters, 
and mamma told us a little incident in connection 
with her teen-hood, when she used to have lovers. 
For our niothers used to have more lovers than 
girls have now. The hero of the story was a cer- 
tain Captain Neal Fannow, whom she had met 
while enjoying a gay visit at W . The young 





officers rowed over from Fort I— almost every 
‘evening, and mamma, I think, must have been 
quite a belle among them. 





“ Though it was evident that I was honored 
with his preference, I did not feel Neal Fannow’s 
an exceptional case,’ said mamma. “And fully 
aware that he saw others equally favored my so- 
ciety, and that I treated all impartially, I contin- 
ued my friendship with him unsuspectingly and 
gayly, and was quite unprepared for the proposal 
of marriage which he suddenly made me. He 
had a singularly controlled manner, and that had 
deceived me; for he showed himself so intensely 
in love with me, that had I not met your father 
previously, and felt my heart belonged to him, I 
should doubtless have yielded to such entreaties. 
As it was, he acted very gentlemanly through- 
out, and when he found the case was hopeless, 
left me. I have always thought of him as a noble 
man, and have wept many times when recalling 
that one desolate expression he wore when we 
parted.” 

“Did he have mournful eyes? How did he 
look, mamma?” asked Delle. Little goose! that 
was always her first question, as if Apollos were 
as thick now asin the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

I said: 

“T’ll tell you, Deile. He had a pugilistic jaw 
and looked balky—those military men always'do 
—a squat nose and staring black eyes.” 

Mamma tried to look at me severely, as she al- 
ways did when I talked nonsense, but gave me 
up as a hopeless case, as she also generally did. 

“ He had steady, dark blue eyes, Delle,” said 
mamma. “ He was tall, and distingué, and grace- 
ful, but not strictly handsome.” 

“ Did you never see. him again?” 

“No; I afterwards heard that he marred a 
young lady who nursed him while he was suffer- 
ing from wounds received at a battle in Mexico, 
in the war of ’45.” 

“ Mummie,” had taken her own ‘cute way to 
make us forget Cousin Cicely, who presently 
ceased her lugubrious performance. 

“How many more Sundays, Mum, will she 
stay ?”’ 

“ Two,” we groaned in chorus, as final to the 
preceding Cicely solo. 

The next afternoon, I was in Central Park with 
my friend Alexe. While feeding some swans, I 
pulled off onevof my gloves. I did not replace 
it immediately, and after I had walked intricately 
over enough ground to make’it impossible for me 
to accurately retrace my steps, discovered I had 
dropped it. 

“ Well,” I laughed,“ I've given somebody my 
mitten,” and never observed until almost home, 
that in pulling it off I had taken with it a little 
tuby ring I wore. The stone was of some value, 


| in an old-time style of setting, for it had belonged 


to my Aunt Agatha, who was now dead, and for 
whom I was named. She had given it to me, 
and I valued it above everything I had. Forshe 
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had been ovr favorite aunt, and we loved her 
next to mamma. 

«“ Advertise for a nurse, immediately, mummie, 
Agatha would lose her eyes out, if nature hadn't 
bequeathed her unusually tight sockets to prevent 
their wobbling off while she is looking for things.” 

Mildred was oldest, and provokingly superior 
when she tried to be, and merciless upon my 
heedlessness. 

“ T’ll advertise for the ring,’”’ I said. 

“ Nonsense,” said Mildred. “ You'll never see 
it again.” 

“Were there many people about?” asked 
mamma. 

“ Yes,” I sighed. 

Papa clinched the decision. “ The only way 
you can recover it, will be by advertising the full 
value of the ring as a reward. I'll insert an ad- 
vertisment in to-morrow’s issue.”’ 

So the advertisment appeared in due time and 
form : 

“Lost. Near the Lake, Central Park, a 
lady’s ring, inside of glove, with small ruby in 
old-fashioned setting. The finder will be re- 
warded with full value of ring by returning to 26 
W — street.” 

Of course I watched from the windows, and 
listened for the door-bell with rapt attention all 
the day following, and part of the next. My 
vigilance was rewarded the next day, by the ap- 
pearance of one individual. Now there was a 
remarkably low téte-4-téte in the reception-room, 
with a remarkably feeble set of springs in posses- 
sion. We kept it in a corner and did not banish 
it entirely, because really it was a comfort to such 
of us feminines as did not chance to be very am- 
ple or lengthy. But I will not deny that we petite 
femmes were aware certain individuals were vic- 
timized for our preference. An awkward person 
invariably finds his way to a remote corner—and 
awkward persons showed to least advantage on 
that sofa. It had become a private—a very pri- 
vate—source of amusement to me, to watch the ex- 
pression of the victim’s face, as he gradually 
sank into its deceptive embrace, until the last 
atom of the upper and more important part of the 
human structure was lost to view. 

This afternoon, then, after quickly observing 
that no prominent occupiable seat presented the 
expected human presence, I was not unprepared 
to find my visitor entrapped, and making frantic 
struggles to emerge as I advanced. The first im- 
pression I received, was what a remarkable length 
of limb the person presented below the knee, for 
I had accustomed myself to measure the height 
of the individual by this snare, and either that the 
person was remarkably short above the knees, or 
had drepped suddenly to sleep. My first impres- 
sion was correct. The person was remarkably brief 
above the hips, and presented, when he finally 
got himself erect, a very ambitious pair of shoul- 








ders, topped by a flat closely-shaven head, whose 
eyes and forehead seemed subservient to a very 
pronounced red moustache, extending along the 
line of a straight expanse of mouth. Altogether, 
he served very well my idea of a Chatham street 
rogue. 

He showed me a ring with a large ruby stone 
of quite modern setting. I said: 

“ That is not my ring,’ and wished mamma 
would come in, as I did not like the aspect of my 
visitor, and if he did not leave me now I should 
be afraid of him. ; 

“Why ain’t it yourn? Found it, ’m, near the 
—— Lake.” 

“Mine has an old-fashioned setting—this is 
new, Besides, it is too large.” 

“ Fine ring, ’m,” rubbing it on his trowsers and 
scanning me the while. 

No reply. 

“ Valuable stone, 'm,’’ looking at the ormolu 
clock on the mantle-piece. 

I shivered. ‘ May be he’s a thief,” I thought. 
Mamma entered at this juncture, and the man be- 
gan the same rigmarole. She glanced at the man 
and the ring, cleared her throat, and: ct him short 
saying : 

“ That is not the ring for which we advertised. 
I believe that is all that is necessary.” 

He looked at her, took up his hat and advanced 
to the door, propelling his heavy shoulders as if 
they were distinct from his body. 

“ He’ll enter the house this week with another 
villain, and steal the silver,” I said to mamma, 
when the door had closed on him. “I saw thief 
stamped all over his moustache, and where his 
eyes ought to be.” 

“He has a rather suggestive appearance,” 
laughed she. 

“ We shall be murdered in our beds,” said Mil- 
dred, when we totd her. 

“ T shall ask papa for a pistol,’’ said Delle, who 
enjoyed pirate stories. 

“ Well, girls,” said papa, at supper-time. “ I'll 
send home an alarm, and engage a squad of po- 
lice at once,” when Mildred again distinguished 
herself by suggesting that we should engage 
Cousin Cicely’s services for nocturnal concerts. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, mamma and 
I descended to attend another person in waiting. 
This time it was a gentleman, dignified, quiet and 
fine looking. Moreover, he had brought my ring. 
I observed that mamma’s face wore a rather sur- 
prised and puzzled expression when her glance 
fell upon our visitor, who was quite young, and 
who might have been an elegant of the first society 
if one judged from his ease of manner, or in very 
modest circumstances if from his unobtrusive 
dress. He smiled at my delight at the recovery 
of my property, and said : 

“I did not notice the advertisement until: too 
late last evening to return the ring, which I had 
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not imagined in my possession till then. When 
I picked up the little glove””—here he slightly 
colored, as though he had made use of a phrase 
he hadn’t intended—*I did not think there was 
anything more valuable inside of it. But I im- 
mediately searched it on reading the advertise- 
ment, and found the ring.” Here, again, before 
saying the last word he half paused. 

Though there was nothing abrupt about him, 
he did not hesitate after explaining, but quietly 
rose to depart. I could see mamma was for 
once ata loss. The bearing of the man made it 
a delicate matterto make mention of the stipulated 
reward—indeed, almost forbade it. However, 
mamma was beginning to make reference to that 
part of the business, in her own lady-like man- 
ner, when he quietly interrupted her with light 
ease which seemed to come very naturally to 
him. 

“ Pardon me, madam ; but allow me in this in- 
stance, if you please, the privilege of forestalling 
your reference. Believe me, to be able to restore 
to your daughter that which she values so highly, 
gives me great pleasure.’’ 

** May I inquire, then,” said mamma, “ to whom 
she is so greatly indebted for this courtesy?” 

He presented his card, 

Mamma started. ‘It cannot be possible!” 
she murmured. “ Excuse me, but this is certainly 
curious, ‘Your name is the name of an old friend 
of my youth, and I have been puzzling over the 
resemblance your face bears to his ever since you 
came in,” 

“ Indeed,” said the young man. 
father’s name.” 

Mamma passed me the card. I remembered 
the name, “ Neal Fannow,’’ which I read. 

“ My father was Colonel of the —th regiment, 
and went through the war with Mexico. He died 
some years ago,” he added witha sigh, 

“I knew Captain Neal Fannow at Fort I » 
where he was stationed in 1839,” replied mamma, 
gravely. ‘ 

“ Then it was he,’”’ exclaimed the young man, 
delightedly. “ He was stationed there at that 
time; and you ?”’ with a quick, light uplifting of 
the eyebrows. 

“TI was Adele Ward. I regret that your father 
is dead, and that he should have died so early.” 

“ His death was sudden—of heart disease. O, 
he was a grand man,” exclaimed the young man 
with enthusiam. ‘“ He spoke of you once to me, 
and I cannot say how charmed I am to meet you, 
madam,” 

“I married Mr. Nelson Crail, whom I think 
your father would remember,” said mamma, flush- 
ing slightly. I had known him a long time. 
This is my daughter Agatha, whose heedlessness 
has, for once, resulted very pleasantly. Will you 
tell me of your family ?”’ said mamma, 

They were living in Brooklyn, Mr. Fannew 


“IT have my 








told her—his mother, and brother, and married 
sister—and they would be delighted to meet 
mamma. We parted with cordial invitations on 
both sides. 

“ Mummie, you ought to be put in a novel— 
such a romance,” said Delle. “S’posing Mrs. 
Fannow had died, and papa had died when we 
were all infants; then Colonel Fannow and you 
might have met and got married—wouldn’t that 
have been nice ?” 

“Nice! Very’ said I. “For the sake of 
that novel of yours—which you’ll never write if 
you don’t revise your intellectuals—-nice ! to have 
had us all made orphans. You must prize papa, 
to be wishing for another one in his place.” 

“ Papa’s a king. But we might have had to 
be the other man’s children, if it hadn’t been for 
mummie.’’ 

After which original and brilliant observation, 
we were advised by the subject of our discussion 
to retire to our respective occupations. 

Spring came on apace. Brother Hess came 
home from school—Russel for a short vacation 
from Chicago. Mildred’s “ intended” was on 
hand, and as our acquaintance with the Fannows 
had progressed, we joined forces, and went to 
our favorite resort down on the New Jersey coast. 
One day was appointed for a visit to an old light- 
house. We rowed a mile to the point, climbed a 
half mile of sand and rock, and another altitude 
of one hundred and fifty feet, and found ourselves 
at the top of the crumbling old tower. 

I could never remember just how it happened, 
but the spiral steps leading to what had once 
formed the great, bright beacon, were tottering 
and worn in places, and great care was required 
in the ascent. I was what old ladies call “ spry,” 
and my agility had made me heedless, I suppose, 
for I lost foothold and fell, striking myself in the 
descent, to a landing below. I thought I was only 
bruised and stunned, but in attempting to move, a 
sickening pain shot through one of my arms, and 
I became unconscious. Neal Fannow had been 
assisting me, and frequently extending his hand, 
which I in my willfulness as constantly waved 
off, We were the last in the ascent—for Neal 
had kept me loitering, as he was apt to do—and 
we had not left our resting-place on the rocks be- 
low, until the others had been gone long enough 
to reach the top. I heard Neal’s exclamation, 
“She has fallen,’”’ and the next instant he was 
gathering me in his arms and looking into my 
eyes with a pain beyond my own suffering in his 
own. Then, for the first time, I knew Neal Fan- 
now loved me—that certain things, which had 
rather puzzled me for a few weeks, were made 
plain. But the pleasure I felt at such a discovery 
could not: counteract the effect of the physical 
suffering I was undergoing, and I fainted as he 
lifted me. I awoke to sensibility on the top of 


the light-house, the wind blowing wildly about 
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me, and all with shocked faces watching over me. 
I said: 

“Don’t look as though you’d heard the last 
trump. What's the matter with my arm ?” 

They told me it was broken. 

“ T suppose we shouldn’t be as likely to find a 
professional surgeon among the feathered inhabi- 
tants of this cheerful dwelling as a professional 
singer, so hadn't we better go home ?” 

Neal carried me down tothe beach, and I man- 
aged to divert my companions by a repetition of 
my first weakness twice before we had reached 
home. My arm was “ set,” and I became conva- 
lescent as rapidly and decidedly as a healthy 
young person is apt to. . 

Neal sat by me for the first time after the acci- 
dent. He took the hand that wore the ring he 
had found, and said: 

“ Agatha,do you know you are very much like 
your mother ?” 

“Do you think so?” I exclaimed in surprise. 
“ Nobody ever said so before. Mamma is so 
good and patient; I fear I can never resemble 
her in those particulars.” 

“But you know you look like her, and have 
the same warmth of temperament and generosity. 
The patience will grow,” he added, smiling. 

I felt a little uncertain about the “ properness ”’ 
of his holding my hand, calling me “ Agatha,” 
(though he did speak the name in a sweeter tone 
than I had ever heard it before,) and talking in 
that admiring style. I flushed slightly and tried 
to withdraw myhand. He held it, however, and 
said : 

“Don’t, please. Listen. My father once said 
to me when he told tie of his friendship for your 
mother, ‘ Adele Ward was an exceptionally sweet 
woman. If you succeed, Neal, in getting a wife 
half as good, you will be a fortunate man.’ Now 
Agatha—you love me, do you not, dear one ?”’ 
and as I raised my eyes with what/must have been 
full assent in them, to his, he bent and kissed me. 
“I wish so muchat this moment that my father was 
living—how happy would it make him, could he 
know I have won the child of her he loved and 
lost so long ago.”’ 

“But Neal, we are all vixens compared to 
mamma, and I am one of the worst.” 

“Should I believe your own erroneous asser- 
tion, and conclude that you were the most spite- 
ful of little shrews, I fear I should stili love you, 
my own—love you, my darling.” 


,Y 
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It is easy to pick holes in other people’s work, 
but it is far more profitable to do better work 
yourself. Is there a fool in all the world who 
cannot criticise? Those who can themselves do 
good service are but as one to a thousand com- 
pared with those who can see faults in the labor 
of others. 





THE OLD CHURCH-BELL 


BY ROCK WOOD. 


A hundred years have passed away, 
A century has fled and gone, 

Since yonder tower so tall and gray 
Was pointed towards the sun. 


A hundred years! and that loud bell 
Above the world has solemn hung; 
And daily over hill and vale 
Its varied tones have rung. 


O what a record it has kept 
Of life's tumultuous, troubled wave ! 
When mortals joyed and when they wept, 
The marriage and the grave | 


To-day its voice rings through the vaie, 
Its echoes on the mountains dwell ; 
To-morrow, and with solemn wail, 
Its doleful accents swell. 


*Tis morn, and with the early light 
The peal on peal so merrily 

Starts up the sleepers of the night, 
To freedom's jubilee. 


Tis night, and every sleeper starts ; 
Its larum on the rushing gale 
Strikes terror to the boldest hearts, 
And turns the stoutest pale. 
The ship at sea in peril dire, 
Tossed by the angry waves and wind, 
The horrors of a night of fire, 
Rush on the frighted mind. 


How often when that bell has struck, 
Amid the bustle of the day, 

The thronging streets have paused to look, 
And children stopped their play, 


And wondered if another death, 
A marriage, or a funeral, 

A larum note, or glory’s breath, 
Its onward stroke would tell. 


And if a death, as on its tone, 
Measured and telegraphic, jars, 
Fancy inquires what soul has gone 

Among the quiet stars. 


Quickly the sick are all thought o'er, 
And on, on tolls the solemn knell. 

Perchance a rich man is no more, 
Perchance a stranger fell. 


Perhaps a muther ora sire, 

Perhaps an infant smiled and died ; 
A young man full of noble fire, 

A bridegroom or a bride. 


Thus rings that old and solemn bell ; 
Thus has it ee hundred years; 

Thus will it ring its chime and knell 
In gladness and in tears. 


e 
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PEOPLE are commonly so employed in pointing 
out faults in those before them as to forget that 
some one behind may at the same time be des- 
canting on their own. 
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>W ORK DEPARTMENT, 4< 


_ Fic. 1.—CHATELAINE BAG. appliqué on which the initials are embroidered is 
Crimson velvet, ornamented with pale blue em- | blue satin. The lining matches the appliqué, 
broidery, edged with gold cordonnet. The small | The back of the bag is plain velvet. 
cable cord bordering the bag is also gold. The 
Fig. 1. 








Fics. 2 AND 3.—FANS, 
Fig. 2.—Fan, hatid painted upon écru-colored | Fig. 3.—Fan embroidered in colors upon old 
silk, and mounted in ebony. gold-colored satin, and mounted in ebony and gilt. 
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Fias, 4, 5, 6, AND 7.—TABLE CLOTH (JAVA | making the fringe also shown. Fig. 6 gives a 


CANVAS). quarter of the centre, full working size, while the 
The material for this table cloth is coarse Java | border, with corner inclosing the centre, is given 
canvas, and the embroidery is worked with brown 


Fig. 6. 
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crewels and white filoselle. A portion of the 


in Fig. 7. The various fancy stitches used in the 
valance is given in Fig. 5, and the manner of 


embroidery are clearly indicated in the various 
Fig. 6. illustrations, 
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Fic. 8.—NEEDLE CASE (PERFORATED stars of crimson silk. It opens in the centre, 


CARDBOARD). 


being lined with flannel leaves, The flap is in 


This case is a small trifle, likely to sell well at a | the form of an envelope cover, 


bazaar. It is made of silver canvas, worked with 


Fig. 8. 


Fics. 9, 10, 11, AND 12,—TIDY ; CROCHET. 
MATERIALS Required: Ecru and crimson 
crochet cotton, or two or more colors of Anda- 

lusian wool, and a crochet-hook No. 16, 

The finished tidy is shown in Fig. 9 in minia- 
ture, and is worked im the design shown in 
illustration Fig. 10. Commence with three chain 
with scarlet cotton, 

1st row: One double into each stitch of last 
row, three chain, turn, 

ad row: One double into each chain, and into 
each double of last row, three chain, turn. 

The 3d to the 9th rows are worked in the same 
way, increasing three stitches in each row by 
working three chain after the doubles until there 
are thirty stitches. 

roth row: With écru cotton, one double into 
each stitch, 

11th and following rows: One double into each 
stitch excepting the three last stitches of each row, 


Fig. 9. 














which remain unworked, so as to decrease in the 
proportion you increased. 

Work another diamond like the first, join to 
the end of each row (see design) by working one 
single into the end stitch when working the cor- 
responding stitch on next diamond. 

To join four diamonds together, work one 
double into the end stitch of centre row, three 


Fig. 10. 





chain, one double’into end stitch of next row, 
three chain, one treble into end stitch of next row, 
three chain, one double treble into end stitch of 
next row, three chain, one triple treble into end 
stitch of next row, one triple treble into the end 
stitch on first row of next diamond, three chain, 
one double treble into end stitch of next row. 
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three chain, one treble into end stitch of next row, 
three chain, one double into end stitch of next 
row, three chain, one double into end stitch of 
next row. 

Work a similar row on two other diamonds, 
join to the first by working one single into second 
of three chain, when working corresponding chain 


in the second row, 
Fig. 11. 





The plan of arranging the patterns is shown in 
illustration Fig. 9; they may be joined on the 
wrong side with a crochet hook and double. 
stitches, or with a needle and cotton. 

For the border, shown in Fig. 11, work squares 


Fig. 12.) 








with scarlet cotton as follows: eight chain, one 
double into each stitch, work eight rows, 

To join the squares work: 

Ist row: With écru cotton, one double into a 
point of square, five chain, one double treble into 
the fifth stitch at the side, keep the top loop on 
the hook, take another square, and work a triple 
treble into the opposite points of first and second 
square together (see design), keep the top loop on 
the hook, one double treble into fourth stitch at 
the side of second square, draw through all the 
loops on the hook together, four chain. Repeat 
from the beginning of the row, 

2d and 3d rows: One double into every stitch 
of preceding row. 

4th row: Work with scarlet cotton one double 
inte every stitch. 

On the other side of square, work the Ist and 
2d rows with écru cotton, join the tidy with a 
needle and cotton. 

For the fringe, No. 12, which finishes the ends, 
make with écru cotton a row of chain-stitches the 
length required. 

For the heading, work one treble into each of 
two successive stitches, two chain, pass over two 
stitches, and repeat. 

For the fringe, take equal lengths of cotton and 
knot together in clusters of six lengths under each 
two chain, three clusters of écru and two of 
scarlet, divide each cluster in half, and knot it 
together with half the third cluster (see design). 
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Fic. 13.—CHILD’S COLLAR. 


Child's collar, made of linen and trimmed with 
torchon lace and insertion, 
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RECIPHS. 


BEEF Soup. 

Ingredients.—Becf stock, 

Three onions, ‘ 

Butter size of an egg, 

Mace, pepper and salt, 

Three carrots and turnips, 

Stalk of celery, 

One pint of string beans, 

One pint of green peas, 
Put the butter into your soup kettle and stir till 
melted, cut the onions and fry brown, add three 
quarts of beef stock, spices; let this boil one hour. 
Then add the vegetabies and boil two hours. If not 
a bright, clear color when strained, add a little soy. 
This is a nice soup for summer, 


VEGETABLE Soup. 

/ngredients,—Knuckle of veal, 

Macaroni, 

One onion, 

Two large turnips, 

Two carrots, 

Pepper and salt, 

Yolks of three eggs, 

Three spoonfuls of cream, 
Boil the veal and vegetables in six quarts of water 
for six hours. Beat the yolks of the eggsand cream 
together and put into the tureen, then strain the 
soup through a sieve onto it, beating the whole very 
hard, 


ROAST CHICKENS. 

Ingredients.—( For gravy.) 

Gizzard, neck and liver, 

Pepper and salt, 

A little flour, 
Dress and roast the same as for turkey. Chickens 
weighing six pounds require to roast one and a half 
hours, Serve with scalioped oysters, For gravy, 
boil in a quart of water the gizzards, necks and 
livers, with salt and pepper. When tender beaid 
the liver very fine, add the drippings of the chick- 
ens and a little flour. Stir well, strain and serve. 


Hoc’s HEAD CHEESE. 
/ngredients,—Hog's head, ears and feet, 

Salt and pepper, 

Sage and summer savory. 
Take the head, ears and feet, clean thoroughly and 
wipe dry. Put them on to boil in a little water, 
boil them till you can pick all the meat from the 
bones, Season this with the herbs, salt and pepper. 
Put it into a round dish or cheese hoop and press it 
solid. Keep it in a cool place. When cold, can be 
cut in slices as wanted, Keeps a long time, and is 
nice for a relish at tea, 


PUFF PASTE. 
/ngredients.—Three pounds of flour, 
Two pounds of butter, 
Little salt. 
Mix your paste soft, with iced water, rolling in the 
butter, part at a time, as the weather permits, Mix 
with a silver knife, and do not touch with the hands 


BREAD SAUCE FOR PARTRIDGES. 

Ingredients,—One onion, 

Milk, 

Stale bread crumbs, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Pepper, salt and mace. 
Cut up the onion, and boil it in milk till quite soft, 
strain the milk intoa cup of stale bread crumbs, and 
let it stand one hour; then put into a saucepan with 
the butter, pepper, salt, mace and onion. Boil all 
together, and serve in a sauce tureen, This sauce 
can also be used with grouse, 


SALT FIsH WITH EGGs, 

Ingredients,—Salt cod-fish, 

Two spoonfuls of boiling water, 

Butter and pepper, 

Four eggs. 
Take a piece of tender cod-fish, pick it up fine and 
put into a frying pan; add the water, butter and a 
little pepper. Put on the fire and stir till the butter 
melts, break in the eggs, stirring constantly till the 
eggs are cooked. Serve very hot. 


YANKEE BROWN BREAD. 

Ingredients,—Two quarts of Indian meal, 

Two quarts of rye meal, 

One large spoonful of salt, 

Half a teacup of yeast, 

Half a cup of molasses. 
Mix this all together in as hot water as the hands 
can bear. Wet the hands in cold water and put the 
mixture in deep pans well buttered; let it rise one 
hour. Bake in a hot oven four or five hours. 


SWEET APPLE PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—One quart of scalded milk, 

Half pint of Indian meal, 

Cup of molasses, 

Spoonfy! of salt, 

Sweet apples. 
Mix these all together, and cut the apples (pared) 
in small pieces and stir in, Bake not less than three 
hours in a moderate oven. 


SUET DUMPLINGS. 

Ingredients. —Two pounds of flour, 

One ee of beef suet, 

Spoonful of salt. 
Sift the flour, and put in the salt—mince the suet 
very fine, and rub it into the flour, making a stiff 
dough with a little ice water. Roll it out an inch 
thick, and cut into dumplings, Put them in boil- 
ing water, and cook them one hour and a half. 
Send them to the table hot, to be eaten with boiled 
mutton or roast beef, 

ROLL JELLY CAKE. 
legredients,—Four See. 


One cup of sugar, 
ae 


of baking powder, 
hotuab tas 


Mix all well together and roll out on long tins. As 
soon as baked, spread over any jelly and roll up im- 





any more than is necessary. 
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QUAKING PLUM PUDDING. 

Ingredients —Slices of stale bread, 

Five eggs, 

Raisins, 

Butter, 

One quart of milk. 
Spread the bread with butter; lay in the pudding- 
dish in layers, putting raisins between ; fill the dish to 
within an inch of the top; then beat the eggs, mix 
in the milk, and pour over the bread; add spice, a 
little salt, and small bits of butter. Bake about half 
an hour and serve with sauce. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 

dngredients.—One ounce of gelatine, 

One cup of milk, 

Yolks of twelve eggs, 

One pound of sugar, 

One pint of cream. 
Dissolve the gelatine in the milk; beat the yolks of 
the eggs and the sugar together, whip to a froth 
the cream, also the whites of the eggs. Strain 
the gelatine into the yolks, add the cream, then the 
whites of eggs, beat together. Flavor with vanilla; 
set it on the ice to stiffen. Line the mould with 
lady-finger sponge-cakes, turn in the cream, set it 
on the ice for several hours before serving. 


PRINCE OF WALES PUDDING. 

Jagredients.—Half a pound of fresh butter, 

Half a pound of powdered sugar, 

Five eggs, 

—— of a pound of cinnamon cut 

ne, 

One pound of flour, 

Half a pound of raisins, 
Beat to acream the butter and sugar. Beat the 
eggs, first the yolks and then the whites. Mix to- 
gether all these ingredients, adding the flour to the 
butter and eggs very gradually. Stir in the raisins 
last. Tie the whole up in a thick pudding cloth, and 
boil three hours. Serve with sweet sauce. 

SNOW PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—One ounce of gelatine, 

Three eggs, 

One and a half pints of milk, 

Three lemons, 

Half pound of powdered sugar. 
Soak one ounce of gelatine in one pint of cold 
water for an hour. Put it over the fire until wholly 
dissolved. When nearly cold, beat it to a stiff froth 
with an egg beater. Beat the white of the eggs to 
a stiff froth, and add to the gelatine with the sugar 
and juice of the lemons. Beat all well together, 
and put into a mould wet with the white of egg. 
With the milk, yolks of eggs, and sugar, and flavor- 
ing to taste, make a soft custard, and pour over the 
mould when taken out. 


STEWED OYSTERS, 


Ingredients.—Fifty oysters, 

One pint of cream, 

Two ounces of butter, 

A very little flour. 
Put the oysters, after straining, into asaucepan, and 
set over a hot fire. Beat the butter and flour to- 
gether and add to them as sooa as hot, with the 
cream. Let them come to a boil and serve imme- 
diately. Season to taste, 








OATMEAL WITH JUICE OF FRESH BEEF, 

Ingredients.—Liquor in which beef has been boiled. 

Oatmeal, 
Carefully skim off the fat from the liquor. Brown 
some oatmeal in a pan, pour it into the liquor when 
boiling hot and stir it carefully. If too thick adda 
little more liquor if too thin a little more meal, 

PUDDING SAUCE, 

ingredtents.—One pint of sugar, 

Tablespoonful of vinegar, 

Butter size of egg, 

Tablespoonful of rosewater, 

Nutmeg, 

One pint of water, ‘2 

Tablespoonful of flour. 
Boil the sugar and water for fifteen minutes, add 
vinegar, butter, and flour mixed with the rose-water, 
lastly nutmeg. 

ENGLISH POTATO BALLS. 

Ingredients,-—Potatoes, 

Salt, 

Pepper, 

One ounce of butter to a pound of 

, potatoes, 
Cream—two tablespoonfuls to a 
pound of vermicelli or macaroni, 

Boil some potatoes very dry. Mash them very 
smooth, and season with salt and pepper; add the 
butter and cream. When a little cool roll into 
balls and sprinkle over them either macaroni or ver- 
micelli, powdered, Fry a light brown. 


APPLE SHORT CAKE, 
Ingredients.—One quart of sifted flour, 

Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 

Half a teaspoonful of salt, 

Quarter of a pound of butter, 

Sweet milk or cream enough to make 

a stiff batter. 

Mix all well together. Roll out in one sheet. Bake 
it well ; as soon as baked split the cake open, spread 
quickly with butter, cover with well-seasoned ap- 
ple sauce, some cream and nutmeg. Place the other 
half of the cake on this with the crust side down, 
Butter the top and add the apple sauce and cream. 
Serve hot as possible. 


FRENCH TOMATO SAUCE, 
Ingredients.—Ten tomatoes, 
Four onions, sliced, 


Parsley, 

Thyme, 

One clove, 

Quarter of a pound of butter, 
Put all together in a saucepan, set on the fire. Stir 
occasionally for three quarters of an hour. Strain 


the sauce through a sieve, and serve with beef or 
mutton, 
POTATO CAKES, 

Ingredients.—Two ounces of butter, 

Three ounces of potato flour, 

Four ounces of powdered loaf sugar, 

One egg, 

One tablespoonful of cream, 

Two tablespoonfuls of raisins, 

Two tablespoonfuls of currants. 
Beat the butter to a cream with the sugar; add the 
egg, well beaten. Chop the raisins very fine; beat 
all the ingredients well together, till very light, 
Bake fifteen minutes in small buttered tins, Eaten 
hot with butter, or cold without butter, 
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AoE AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
CORKSCREW PUZZLE. 

‘The points of the corkscrew, reading from the 
top to the bottom, indicate the letters which form 
the name of ap annual festival devoted to fun and 
sentiment, 
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The first word means to throw; the second is an 
important part of a ship; the third is what the ship 
sails on; the fourth is a woman's name; the fifth is 
to tax; the sixth is a part of the day; the seventh is 
a measure of paper ; the eighth is a woman's name; 
fhe ninth is a vegetable; the tenth means immedi- 
ately; the eleventh is enmity; the twelfth is our 
best possession ; the thirteenth is a woman's name ; 
the fourteenth is to gather, the fifteenth is peace; 
the sixteenth was its blest abode; the seventeenth 
means not strong; and the last is a novice. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL ELLIPSIS. 
ow ee a oe 

DB ace cite 
D a 
a at DD ae oe 
DS cm an 

Supply the omissions in the above, and find : 

A city of Italy, once famous as the seat of science 
and learning. 

The backbone of the continent of America. 

A great river of Asia. 

A town of France, which saw the death of a 
dynasty. 

A famous European bathing place. 

NAME PUZZLE. 

Find the names of five little girls, each of which 
is composed of five letters, and the initial letters of 
which will compose the name of another little girl. 





DOUBLE-DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
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First Diamond. 
The first is found in sweets. 
The second is a measure of sweets. 
The third is sweetness itself. 
The fourth is treacherously sweet. 
The fifth is always in sugar. 
Second Diamond. 

The first is the very first of preserves, 
The second is often the result of preserves. 
The third are often preserved, 
The fourth is a sweet girl who eats preserves, 
The fifth ends preserves. 
The whole forms a sweetmeat. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
The first is in save, but not in kill. 
The second is in poster, but not in bill, 
The third is in catch, but not in hold. 
The fourth in brave, but not in bold. 
The fifth in construct, but not in build. 
The sixth in paint, but not in gild, 
The seventh in pigecn, but not in dove. 
The eighth in hand, but not in glove. 
The ninth in false, but not in true. 
The tenth in scarlet, but not in blue. 
The eleventh in priest, but not in pope. 
The twelfth in twine, but not in rope. 
The thirteenth in parcel, but not in trunk. 
The fourteenth in bed, but not in bunk, 
The last is in state, but not in nation. 
The whole is a glorious combination, 


RIDDLE. 

I have four letters in my name, 

With one less I would sound the same; 

When all complete I'm exceeding small, 

But when shortened I may be tall. 

Entire, I can only buz and bite, 

But when diminished, I read and write, 

Being a man whose true name is long, 

And hates to hear my whole sing his song. 

TRANSFORMATION, 

I am avery graceful tree. Prefix but a single 
letter, and I em a grievous wound. Alter this 
head and I am very much cut up; change this 
initial, and I express the labor of the heathen 
Chinee ; and when changed again, I am a most 
agreeable possession, 
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GAMES. 


QUEER CORNERS. 


This game may be recognized by many as an old 
friend in a new dress, but it will be in many cases 
approved as an improvement upon the well-known 
Blind Man's Buff, as being less dangerous both to 
the furniture of the room, and to the players who 
engage in that boisterous entertainment. The per- 
son who is chosen to begin the game takes his 
stand in the middle of the room, and is securely 
blindfolded. The rest of the players silently retreat 
into corners, or find situations of fancied security 
under tables or behind chairs, By the rules of the 
game, they must maintain these situations without 
moving, and at a given signal Buff commences his 
rounds. If blindfolded Buff finds any of his com- 
rades in these Queer Corners, he may take any 
means to ascertain their identity, and when he pro- 
nounces the right name, that person must take his 
place and assume the duties of the Blind-Buff. . It 
will readily be seen that this game is much less 
dangerous than the original Blind Man's Buff. 


DON’T FOLLOW YOUR LEADER |! 


This game is especially suited to the entertain- 
ment of small children, but as a “ catch" game 
often proves unexpectedly amusing among a circle 
of friends of mixed ages, where the inattention of 
the elder members will bring upon them the unex- 
pected punishment of abundant forfeits. A table- 
cover, a large towel, sheet, cloak, or even a hand- 
kerchief, is ali that is required. Each of the players 
must stand so as to take hold of this article, while 
the Leader of the game stands alone at a little dis- 
tance. He may make some absurd introductory 
speech, as if assuming the character of a magician, 
and then in pompous manner pronounce the man- 
date: “‘ Hold fast." At this order all those ac- 
quainted with the game promptly loosen their 
grasp. If he orders: “ Let go!’’ they of course, 
hold fast, as the order goes by contraries, and those 
who blunder in this respect are immediately sub- 
jected to the penalties of forfeits, 


BEASTS AND BIRDS. 

This. game is intended for young children, but 
may serve as an entertainment for the family circle, 
as the penalties are exacted upon inattention, 
which may occur to the old as well as to the young. 

The players, with the exception of the Leader, 
all stand around a table, and rest the fore-finger of 
the right hand upon its surface. The Leader takes 
his stand outside the circle and exclaims: “ Fly- 
away! Robin!” “ Fly-away! Buffalo!” “Fly-away! 
Eagle!" “‘ Fly-away! Salmon!” He exercises his 
ingenuity in bewildering his playmates, and those 
who raise their fingers at the mention of some ob- 
ject which cannot fly are subjected to the penalty 
of a forfeit. Much merriment is caused when the 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and camels all soar up, and 
then, convinced of this error, the same fingers 
remain steadily in place when the eagles and crows 
are commanded to fly. Young and old are alike 
confused if the orders are given rapidly. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN DECEMBER 
NUMBER. 


Answer to Maltese Cross. 
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Answer to Name Puzzle, 
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Charades, 
No, 2. 
Tea-table. 
Decapitations. 
1. Stone, tone, one, 2. Brace, race, ace, 
3. Charm, harm, arm, 4. Spark, park, ark, 


Word Squares. 


No. fr, 
Fare-well, 


No. 3. 
Bar-gain, 
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[I¥ERARY NOYICES. 


From LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston:— 
THE VAGABONDS, by 2; T. Trowbridge, with 

illustrations by F. O. C. Darley: 

Both the poem and the artist are too well known 
to need commendation, but the little volume before 
us is beautifully printed, upon heavy paper, and 
handsomely bound. It will make a most appropri- 
ate gift book for the holiday season. 

SOME PRACTICAL HINTS ON WOOD EN- 
GRAVING, for the instruction of reviewers and 
the public, by W. J. Linton. 

The best notice of the purpose of this book is 
given in the author's own language. He says: 
“ The object of the following treatise is to help the 
general public towards some accuracy of judgment 
as to what is good and what bad in Engraving on 
Wood. What is said may also have an interest and 
be of advantage to engravers." The chapters are 
devoted to descriptions and criticisms of various 
Styles of engraving, and the examples given are 
clearly printed upon heavy paper. 

THE ISLAND OF CAPRI, by Ferdinand Gre- 
gorovius; translated from the German by Lilian 
Clarke. 

The translator tells us that the little book, de- 
scribing one summer spent on the Island of Capri, 
js a chapter from a charming work called ‘“Wander- 
jahre in Italien."" It is a prose poem that will be 
heartily enjoyed by all who love to wander in im- 
agination or memory, through the sunny land so 
vividly described, 

THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH 
(The Pilgrim Fathers), by Felicia Hemans, with 
designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey, engraved by 
Andrew. 

A small volume of exquisite illustrations of Mrs. 
Hemans’ well known hymn, beautifully bound. 
CASTLE FOAM, or the Heir to Meerschaum, by 

H. W. French. 

A novel of Russian life, written in pleasing style, 
and with interesting plot and incidents. 





From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :~ 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE OF MRS. DELANEY. Revised from 
Lady Llianover’s edition, and edited by Sarah 
Chauncey Woolsey. 
Mrs. Delaney's long life extended over nearly a 
century, and through the reigns of three English 
monarchs, and the volumes containing her life and 
letters are full of interest. Written in the quaint 
style of the last century, they give a private history 
of court life and vivid descriptions of the leading 
events of the times. 


From S. W. TILTON & Co., Boston :— 
ART NEEDLEWORK, No. 3. More stitches for 
decorative embroidery; containing, the Holbein, 
Prento Tirato (drawn work), Vienna Cross-stitch, 
Double Platt Stitch, and Cordonnet, and eighty 
illustrations and patterns, by Lucretia P. Hale. 


From HOUGHTON, OsGoop & Co., Boston :— 
DRAMATIC PERSONS AND MOODS, with 
other new poems, by Mrs. Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 


>kOUR ARM CHAIR 


FEBRUARY, 1880, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WE do not answer correspondents through the 


Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 


stamp enclosed. 


Mr. Darley's great genius for illustrating the 

most beautiful passages of the works of great 

authors, has been long known, and needs no 

comment to our readers. Already they have the 

exquisite set of designs for the ** Waverly Novels,” 

and this month we give an illustration of Long- 
fellow's “ Evangeline,” one of the most beautiful 
poems in the English language, and whose spirit is 
happily conveyed in the picture. The love story 
that had so mournful an ending, opened happily, 
and there is no prophetic cloud upon the faces of 
the lovers standing with clasped hands and united 
hearts in the window seat, while the elders discuss 
their future life. 

The mammoth colored fashion plate gives to our 
readers the latest styles of dress in Europe and New 
York, and in addition they will find the usual pages 
of patterns for all articles new and beautiful for the 
adornment of fair faces and graceful figures. There 
was never a time when fashion’s devices were more 
numerous, and every style of beauty can find that 
to-be-desired article which “ exactly suits” in the 
variety from which our readers can make their 
monthly selection, 

The music, Dublin Bay, is a sprightly song, that 
will please all lovers of music. 

Christian Reid's charming heroine, with her 
bewitching beauty and bright conversation, must 
have won our readers’ interest, and her “ fortune ™ 
will be followed in this. number through several 
captivating pages. *“‘ The Rosebud Garden of Girls” 
is continued, Delphine being the heroine of the 
pages given in this number. The literary matter 
comprises the names of the most popular writers of 
the day : Augusta De Bubna, Ella Rodman Church, 
Marian Garwood, Esther Serle Kenneth, and 
others who contribute stories and poems. 

In the Work Department will be found several 
novelties, inviting busy brains and active fingers to 
reproduce their beauties. We are constantly re- 
ceiving letters thanking us for the beauty added to 
homes and rooms by this department of the LaDy’s 
Book. 

In the Home Adornment will be found directions 
for the manufacture of a book-case and desk, which, 
at trifling expense, gives an article of beauty and 
usefulness to any home. 

The diagram page is a pattern for an ulster for 
achild nine years old. There has never been a 
winter wrap so universally popular as this most 
convenient ulster. Perfectly comfortable, warm, 


and stylish, it combines all that is desirable in an 
out-door garment, and gentlemen, ladies, and 
children wear them in every variety and color of 
winter fabric. They are especially adapted to 
children’s wear, as they are warm and a perfect 





A volume of verses with the true poetic ring, del- 
icate in sentiment and most gracefully written. 


protection, without muffling the limbs or preventing 
entire freedom of action. 
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Our recipes, games, puzzles, architecture, and 
other departments, will be found full of attraction 
this month, 

HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE, 


Though the present quaint style of house furnish- 
ing has caused many queer old chairs, tables, etc., 
to descend from garrets and corners where they 
had been stored for years, the old-fashioned book- 
cases or “‘ secretaries’’ are rarely to be found among 
these relics of the olden time, as the modern ones 
are generally more convenient and ornamental; and, 
in using them, it is not found necessary to call for 
a step ladder when a book from the top shelf is re- 
quired. In this article, design No. 1 represents a 
combination book-case, étagére and writing-desk, 
which can be easily manufactured «Spee amateur 
carpenter, and decorated with its little curtain and 
leather strips by “ the lady of the house.” 








Ash is very handsome wood for the purpose, but 
common white pine, if well seasoned, will ‘answer 
vety well. If the latter is used, the book-case, 
when all put together, should receive two coats of 
linseed oil, allowing tach coat to dry in thoroughly, 
and then be finished by a thin coat of shellac. 
Sheliac dissolves readily in alcohol, and makes a 
fine delicate varnish, which is very generally used 
by cabinet makers in finishing nice wood-work, 

The book-case should be 6 ft. long, 4% ft. high, 
the shelves 1 inch thick, the sides x ft. deep. The 
back and side pieces should be made of thicker 
wood, to bear the strain of the shelves when the 
books are put on them. Just below the top shelf, 
in the middle of the book-case, “ pigeon-holes"’ and 
little drawers form convenient receptacles for ink 
and paper, while below this division a hanging door 
makes a closet, and also when raised, (as shown in 
Fig. 2,) a writing-desk. 


Fig. 2. 


: Porm 1 acre an 


The supports of this door are hinged, so they 
fold back (and are held in place by little catches) 
when the door is let down, A narrow curtain, 





which is hung by tiny brass rings on a wire and so 
slides easily, conceals the pigeon-holes and drawers 
when the desk is not in use, This curtain should 
match the wood in color, and be ornamented with 
some contrasting color which will accord with the 
prevailing hue of the furniture of the room. If ash 
or pine wood is used, the curtain may be made of 
fine crash with a double row of fine “ feather stitch- 
ing’’ of red, blue or green, one inch above the 
lower edge. If walnut is used for the book-case, 
the curtain may be made of brown Turkish towel- 
ing with a pin-edge of Turkey red. Below the 
desk a drawer is convenient for manuscripts or 
work, andthe long shelf at the top of the book- 
case is a good place to show some of your pretty 
bits of china or ornaments of any kind. 

On this shelf lay a strip of velvet wall paper of a 
rich garnet color, and tack another on the back, 
then when your plates, vases, cups, etc., are placed 
on the shelf, this sets them off surprisingly. ‘The 
strips of leather which hang over the looks from 
the shelves protect them from dust. These should 
be of red, green, blue, or black morocco or kid; 
about 1% inches wide, pinked on the edges. A 


Fig. 3. 
I 


S 
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pinking iron can be bought for a small sum, and is 
often useful in a house for finishing the edges of 
cloth table-covers and various other things. Have 
a smooth block of oak, place it on something solid, 
lay a piece of thick wrapping paper on the biock, 
then the strip of leather or whatever you wish to 
pink—hold the iron perpendicularly, and by one 
quick and strong blow with a hammer, a nice clearly 
cut scallop will be made, For persons who are 
obliged to move frequently, a convenient book-case 
can be made by piling boxes of different sizes, one 
above another. In these the books can be kept 
permanently, and when they have to be moved each 
box carried separately and set up again in its new 
place—thus preventing injury to the books by un- 
necessary handling. Sketch No. 3 shows such a 
case made of nine boxes, each 12 inches deep and 
of wood x inch thick, placed as indicated by the 
figures. Number 9 may have a hanging door, and 
be used as closet and writing desk like the central 
Fig. 4 division of design No. 1. When the 
boxes are in position, they are held firmly 
in place by strips of wood passing over 
top and sides and spliced at the corners, 
as shown by No. 4. These can easily be 
taken off when it is necessary to move 
the case, E. B. C. 
Children ery for Pitcher's Castoria, because it is 
sweet and stops their stomach-ache. Mothers like 
Castoria because it gives health to the child and 
rest to themselves, and physicians use Castoria be- 
cause it contains no morphine or other narcotic 
property. 


“Twenty-four years past the Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book has been a monthiy visitor, and I cannot 
give it up. Mrs. D. E, ALLEN, 

“ Portland, Michigan,” 
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GOTHIC COTTAGE, 


DRAWN expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
§20 Walnut St., formerly 804 N. 8th St., Philadelphia. 


The above design is for a one-story Gothic 
cottage; it was designed for and built by N. G. 
Collins, San Diego, Texas. The building can be 
built for $2,000, of frame weather-board, in good 
style, and contain all modern conveniences, 
ample chambers, ventilated, heated, and gas 
pipes included. We are enabled by a new 
process to send to any address, drawings in full 





for this house, without alterations, for fifteen 
dollars, including specifications. 

The first story contains a 7 ft. 6 in. hall ; sitting- 
room, 15x15 ft, 3 in.; dining-room, 15x22 ft. ; 
parlor, 18x26; kitchen, 15x15 ft. Second 
story, four chambers of large and comfortable 
dimensions, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mavine had frequent eppticesien for the ete of 
ewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 

cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
rebes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 


‘warded by express to any part of the country. For the 


last, distinct directions must be given. 
When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
Ce. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much y armors in choice, 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the m is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig.rt.—Dinner dress of two shades of blue silk ; 
the underskirt is of pale blue, with bouquets embroid- 
ered upon if, the edge trimmed with pleatings and 
leaves of the darker shade of silk. Overdress and 
panier basque of the darker silk trimmed with fringe 
and vest of the lighter silk, embroidered to corres- 
pond with underskirt. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of plain white silk, and 
satin, brocaded with pink roses and leaves. The un- 
derskirt is of the plain silk trimmed up the front 
and around the edge with alternate pleatings of pink 
silk, and rows of Mechlin lace. The overdress and 
bodice are of the satin trimmed with lace and satin 
ribbon bows. The bodice is pointed, cut square at 
the neck, and elbow sleeves. White satin fan hand 
painted to match dress. Pink roses trimming front 
of dress, and arranged in hair. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of navy blue cloth, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with satin striped in cash- 
mere colors; two bands trim the front of skirt, one 
the underskirt, and one the overskirt in back. Jacket 
bodice with vest underneath, and two bands trim- 
ming the front of jacket, the sleeves are trimmed to 
correspond, Velvet bonnet to match the dress, 
trimmed with satin, feathers and gay colored 
flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of two shades of olive 
green silk; the underskirt is of the light silk trimmed 
with two knife plaitings, and lengthwise puffs at the 
sides. The overdress is also of the light, with deep 
band of darker striped silk and velvet trimming it. 
Lang coat bodice of the same, with vest of white 
silk, and jabot of lace down the front. Bonnet of 
the light shade of satin faced with the darker, 
trimmed with feathers and ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of black silk, and embroid- 
ered velvet. The skirts of dress are of the black 
silk, the edge of lower skirt trimmed with a box 
plaiting of silk headed with onc of the velvet. The 
front of skirt is puffed, and has a lengthwise plaiting 





going down the centre, growing smaller towards the 
plaiting. The overdress falls at the sides from ua- 
der this, and is trimmed with a band of the velvet, 
Velvet jacket, with vest and cuffs of the plain velvet 
and white lace, Black velvet bonnet trimmed with 
satin and gay colored breast. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of five years, made 
of gendarme blue cashmere ; the underskirt is of the 
plain trimmed with plaited ruffles, the polonaise of 
figured. Felt hat of the same color as dress 
trimmed with velvet. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 4 

Fig. 1 and 2,—Front and back view of walking 
dress of brown silk and camel's hair; the underskirt 
is of silk, trimmed with a narrow plaiting around 
the edge of skirt, and plaitings forming points 
above it in front. The overdress is of camel's hair, 
trimmed with loops of ribbon in front and sides, 
Jacket of figured cloth, with revers of velvet. Brown 
velvet and satin bonnet, trimmed with feathers, 
flowers inside of brim. 

Fig. 3.—Fancy cap for young married lady, made 
of French muslin, and trimmed with plaitings of 
Breton lace and ribbon bows, 

Fig. 4.—Hat of black felt trimmed with shirred 
satin inside the brim, and satin, long ostrich feather, 
and wing on outside. 

Fig. 5.—Cap made of figured Brussels net, and 
trimmed with wide Brussels lace and ribbon bows, 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of dress for 
child of four years; the skirt is kilted, made of green 
and blue plaid cashmere. The jacket is of navy 
blue cloth, with vest and revers of corduroy, velvet 
on cuffs and pockets. 

Fig. 8.—Walking dress of myrtle green cash- 
mere ; the underskirt is kilted, the overdress is plaited 
across the front and trimmed with Pekin satin, the 
jacket is trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 9.—Walking dress of black silk and damassee 
the underskirt is of silk kilted, the overdress is 
partly of silk and partly of damassee in front, en- 
tirely of damassee in the back. Jacket made of 
silk, with vest, cuffs, and collar of the damassee, 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet made of figured satin of a dark 
plum color, trimmed with a long ostrich feather, 
bird, and satin ribbon bow; the inside of brim is 
lined with pale blue shirred satin, strings tying in 
the back under the hair, 

Fig. 11.—Walking dress for girl of eleven years, 
made of navy blue camel's hair with shots of cash- 
mere colors through it. The dress is made in the 
princess shape, the edge of skirt trimmed with two 
ruffles. Broad sash of navy blue soft silk, with 
heavy silk fringe on ends. Hat of écru felt trimmed 
with navy blue and cashmere colors, 

Fig. 12.—Suit for girl of seven years, made of 
pale blue cashmere; it is gored and trimmed with 
Russian lace, collar also of the same lace. White 
felt hat trimmed with blue satin ribbon and feathers, 

Fig. 13.—Suit for boy of four years made of black 
velvet; the skirt is kilted, jacket and vest edged with 
silk braid. Collar of linen edged with embroidery, 
Black velvet hat trimmed with a feather. 

Fig. 14.—Suit for boy of three years, made of 
brown cloth; the skirt is kilted, the waist long and 
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worn with a sash of silk, trimmed on the edge with 
embroidered muslin, collar and cuffs of the same, 
Hat of brown felt trimmed with watered ribbon. 

Figs. 15 and 17.—Fichu vest made of old gold 
satin and buttoned over to one side ; the open part 
of neck is filled in with box-pleated ruches of lace 
or crepe lisse. Fig. 17 is the cuff to wear with same, 
made to match. They can be worn with a black or 
dark silk dress, 

Figs. 16 and 18.—Fig. 16 is cuff to match fichu 
Fig. 18, which is made of black silk embroidered 
in gay colors, trimmed with bright colored ribbon 
bows, and Breton lace plaited. ¢ 

Fig. 19.—Fan of satin painted and wooden sticks 
also ornamented ; upon the first leaf of the fan, are 
scissors, needles, cotton, and pins, very useful for 
excursions where occasion may arise for use of 
any such articles. 

Fig. 20.—Ladies’ balmoral skirt made of figured 
satin to imitate quilting ; the front is tightly gored, 
the back has a deep yoke, and is gathered. The 
skirt is trimmed with lace, and six rows of braid. 

Fig. 21.—Lady'’s mantle, made of heavy corded 
silk, trimmed with fringe, lace, ribbon bows, and 
passe menterie, 

Fig. 22—Balmoral skirt, made of striped cash- 
mere ; it is made double, each piece being pointed 
and bound with colored braid, the lower one edged 
with lace, It is finished with a yoke, deeper in 
front than back. 

Fig. 23.—Infant's night dress, made of plaid 
muslin, laid in box plaits, finished around neck and 
sleeves with a narrow trimming. 

Fig. 24.—Lnfant's dress, made of nansook muslin, 
the front entedlier with rows of insertion, narrow 
embroidered ruffles down the sides of front and 
around the bottom of skirt. 

Fig. 25.—Infant’s bassinett, made of walnut, with 
quilt made of French muslin, with embroidered 
border around it and monogram, lined through with 
blue silk. Curtains of French muslin, lined also 
with blue silk, and finished all around with insertion 
and edging of antique lace, looped back with bows 
of satin ribbon. 

Fig. 26.—Infant's flannel skirt, edged with silk 
embroidered scallop; the waist can be made. of 
linen or flannel, 

Fig. 27.—Infant's white muslin skirt, the edge 
trimmed with lace and bunches of tucks. Linen or 
muslin waist. 

Fig. 28.—Dress for child of three years, made of 
pearl-color cashmere; the front is shirred all the 
way up from the two ruffles that trim the edge of 
skirt; antique lace trims the sides of the front, 
around the skirt, heading the ruffles, and the sleeves 
and neck. 

Figs. 29 and 30,—Pocket handkerchiefs. Fig. 29 
is of cambric, embroidered with blue; the centre one 
is of grass cloth, ornamented with embroidery, and 
edged with Breton lace. Fig. 30 is of cambric, 
embroidered in different colors. 

Fig. 31.—Dress for girl of five years, made of 
figured wool goods ; it is made with underskirt and 
polonaise, trimmed with plaited ruffies. 

Fig. 32.—Boy's overcoat, made of gray beaver 
cloth, edged with silk braid, wood buttons, 





Fig. 33.—Lady’s silk apron, made with a yoke, 
the skirt gathered on to this; the skirt is trimmed 
with two rows of deep fringe ; the yoke and sides are 
embroidered, and it is trimmed with ribbon bows. 

Figs. 34 and 35.—Front and back view of cap of 
white French muslin, trimmed with pleatings of 
lace, ribbon loops and bows, and band of colored 
embroidery. 

Fig. 36.—The colette fichu; this can be made of 
either India muslin or embroidered net. It forms 
a pelerine, trimmed with two lace flounces ; the two 
long ends are knotted in front. 

Fig. 37.—Lady’s carriage dress, made of garnet- 
colored silk ; the back breadths are plain, a narrow 
lace coming below the edge; the front breadths are 
trimmed with five narrow pleatings. Large mantle, 
trimmed with fringe, and border of feathers. 
Velvet bonnet of the same color as dress, trimmed 
with satin and feathers, 

Fig. 38.—Walking dress of black silk and striped 
Pekin satin and velvet; the flounces upon the 
underskirt are alternate plain and striped ; the over- 
dress entirely of the striped, trimmed with fringe. 
Long cloak of embossed satin and velvet, trimmed 
with fur. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with satin 
and feathers. 

Our diagram pattern is of an ulster fora girl nine 
years of age, suitable to be made up in plaid or 
plain cloth, or waterproof, These are the most 
useful wrap for children, warm and convenient. 
The pattern consists of six pieces, half of front, 
back, sleeve, cuff, pocket, and collar. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Never, perhaps, has there been a season. when 
fur-lined garments, and entire fur garments, have 
been as popular and as much worn as this winter, 
Sealskin is shown in darker, richer shades this sea- 
son than ever before, and remains.the favorite fur 
for sacques and cloaks, The sacque is the popular 
garment, and is very little changed in shape from 
last season, although a really shorter sacque can be 
worn than last winter; the usual length is from 
thirty-seven to forty inches in length. They are of 
plain sealskin, or are bordered with a band of a 
different kind of fur. 

The long cloaks of sealskin are even more luxu- 
rious garments than the sacque just described. They 
are long enough to reach almost to the edge of the 
dress skirt, and are shaped very muchas many cloth 
and silk cloaks are, with two or three seams down 
the back, and dolman effects given on the sides by 
great sleeve-like pieces that fold over the arms, 
These garments are almost always bordered with a 
long fleeced fur border, such as the Argentine fox, 
the Grecian or the blue lynx, the black martin, and 
the natural ‘coon, There are also beautiful wide 
borders of the silvery black beaver, with white hairs 
sewed in the black fur, singly or in clusters, or of 
the natural beaver in its light brown shades, so soft 
and velvet-like, while for novelties the gold, brown, 
and black skins of the spotted leopard are used for 
deep collars, wide cuffs and a border. 

Fur-lined cloaks are shown in all the shapes used 








for other garments, but the most popular fur-lined 
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wrap is the circular, which is easily put off and on, 
and does not crush the dress beneath it. These 
cloaks reach nearly to the edge of the short walking 
dress, and though used most with short suits, are 
particularly effective with demi-trained skirts of car- 
riage toilettes. Squirrel fur is the most popular lin- 
ing, and the outside is usually made of satin de 
Lyon, or small figured armure silks in tiny bird’s- 
eye patterns, the thickly repped Messine, and also 
Sicilienne, though the latter is open to the same ob- 
jection as gros-grain silk, that it soon loses its 
freshness and has a shiny greasy look, 

Victorines with long wide ends have been intro- 
duced this winter, but they are not as pretty as the 
graceful short boas, and are not as yet popular. 
Muffs are as small as it is possible to make them 
when expected to cover both hands, and are al- 
most perfectly plain ; that is, without bows, fur tails, 
or tassels on the ends. A flat bag or reticule of fur 
is made to match fur sets, and is hooked to the 
side, The taste for fancy furs and odd ones still 
prevails, and is shown in the novel use of the rich, 
golden brown leopard and tiger sets made as above 
described. The new vicuna sets are of pale cream 
color, yellow and white, and there are sets of opos- 
sum, ‘coon and wild cat among other fancy furs, 

Fur trimming is also much used for trimming 
walking dresses ; the border is usually from two and 
a half to four inches broad, Beaver fur is one of 
the most fashionable trimmings; chinchilla, blue 
fox, lynx. Toulitza is the name given a gray black 
fur, made by dusting with silver white paint the tips 
of black fur, Otter, sable, fishertail and Russian 
sable are the most expensive borders, The toque 
is the novelty in sealskin hats; it is a kind of turban 
with round crown—they are trimmed with the same 
kind of fur with which the wrap is bordered. Soft 
puffed crowns of black or brown velvet make pretty 
turbans, with bands of chinchillaor of silver beaver. 

For ladies who do not care for fur-lined garments, 
there are a number of handsome wraps. We will 
describe three of these: The Mante, or mantelet, is 
the most dressy of these; it is made only of rich 
materials, such as brocaded or damassee silk, 
stamped or embossed velvet, or Indian cashmere 
covered with rich silk embroidery, It is beautifully 
trimmed with thick lace ruches beaded with jet, 
elaborate passementeries with tiny plush tassels, 
full copeaux fringes of waved silk braid, or of che- 
nille with tiny satin balls and elegant network 
headings; silk embroidery and passementerie orna- 
ments complete the trimmings, ‘The Mante is 
lined throughout with quilted satin. It is the most 
elegant of all the mantles, curved at the back, 
clinging close over the shoulders, and falling in 
front in rather long lapels, which are either plain 
and square, or gathered at the ends and finished 
with satin bows or passementerie tassels. 

The semi-fitting paletot is aiso semi-long, and is 
the mantle suitable for young ladies. It is made of 
black velvet or of cloth, plain seal brown or admiral 
blue cloth, or some of the pretty armure cloths 
which have tiny patterns woven in their texture. A 
pretty model is double-breasted and fastened shawl 
fashion at the top with deep revers of chinchilla fur, 
which have the appearance of a fur fichu crossed 





over the chest. There is no other trimming, only 
deep cuffs of the same fur upon the sleeves, Other 
models are trimmed with sealskin, plain, stamped, 
or pékin velvet. The paletot is fastened on one 
side only with large buttons, 

We must not forget to mention a novelty in suits 
that are made entirely of fur, and which we never 
remember to have been attempted before. Here 
are three models, first; a sealskin costume, the skirt 
cut as a fousseau, and bordered with a plaiting of 
seal brown satin; at the side the fur skirt opens over 
a deep satin plaiting, and is laced backwards and 
forw: with gold cord and aiguillettes. Seal 
bodice, epening in front over a satin plaiting, and 
laced with gold; the fur sleeves have plaited satin 
let in at the elbow, and a lacing above; small satin 
collar, and large seal cape, 

An astrakhan costume worn over black satin: the 
bodice is satin, with an astrakhan collar; the sleeves 
are entirely of fur. The jacket is sleeveless, and 
the toque is astrakhan, with a bird at the side. 

American rat, a fur used for the first time this 
season, is the third suit to describe; the skirt is made 
with a considerable number of skins, arranged sq 
that the back and the stomach of the animal alter- 
nate, and describe dark and light stripes or bands ; 
the rat bodice is trimmed with chinchilla; an In- 
croyable cape in chinchilla over the rat jacket; a 
rat toque, with a hawk’'s head at the side. 

But the common brown owl's head is the fashion 
of the moment for trimming the side of hats, instead 
of the pompon, which has been so long popular; 
an owl's head is also fastened to the muff that is 
worn with the hat. 

Three articles of dress are now worn to match, 
and very charming they look; a bonnet, an Incroy- 
able cape, and a muff, and they are arranged to be 
worn with almost any dress. Thus the bonnet is 
in seal brown velvet, with a bow or wide Louis XII, 
galon, either of silver or gold, arranged over another 
bow of Alencon lace; an owl's head fastened at the 
back ; velvet strings with galon at each side. The 
muff is seal brown velvet, lined with fur, and at 
each side a galon similar to that in the bonnet, The 
cape is seal brown velvet, with upright collar; but 
it does not reach below the shoulder, and is bor- 
dered with the same Louis XII. galon, White 
lace muffs are a great mode in Paris at present; of 
course these are only used for full dress carriage 
toilets. 

Ruby gloves are a novelty, brought into vogue by 
the introduction of gay colors in out-door costumes. 
These are dark shades, deeper than wine or garnet 
colors, and not the glaring red tints that would 
shock fastidious tastes, They look especially well 
with black costumes, but are worn with almost any 
dark costumes that are trimmed with broché cash- 
meres of Oriental colors and design, Black gloves 
are considered very stylish when worn with toilettes 
of medium colors, though not with black dresses. 
Wood colors are popular in all the light shades of 
ash, oak, maple, and box. The greatest demand is 
for plain, simply-stitched, and bound gloves, with 
wrists long enough to be fastened by four or five 
buttons. 

A new lace used at present in Paris instead of 
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Breton lace, which still continues so popular here, 
is called point Languedoc. Its special feature is its 
large figures, darned in with cord, and shaded on 
the edges with finer thread. It is imported in two 
kinds of meshes, one variety having square meshes 
like those of Valenciennes lace, and the other with 
the round, irregular meshes of thread lace. It has 
the appearance of soft old yellow lace, though new 
and strong, and is shown in four shades, white, 
ivory, cream, and écru. 

Fichus are made of this new lace, box pleated in 
tour very full rows, laid on point a’ esprit net, that is 
shirred and gathered to add further to thei ap- 
pearance given by the pleating. These fichus fit 
closely around the neck, and cover half the shoul- 
ders, then meet below the throat, and one side only 
extends to the waist line, where it is held by a satin 
bow to match that at the throat; this one-sided 
negligee appearance is seen in many articles of 
lingerie. 

New handkerchiefs of sheer linen lawn have col- 
ored foulard hems with palm leaves in old gold and 
red, pale blue and olive colors, stamped on gen- 
darme blue and black grounds, and edged with 
needlework, and are chosen to match dresses that 
have oriental colors in the trimmings. Black foul- 
ard hems with dots or rings of white are chosen by 
ladies in mourning. 

The dark solid colors enlivened by gay oriental 
trimmings are used for children's and misses’ dresses 
in precisely the same manner as described for ladies. 
Cashmere, camel's hair, and other woolen fabrics 
are chosen for the skirts of dresses, while gay broché 
goods in palm leaf designs make the basque or 
other overdress, and border the plain skirt. Gen- 
darme blue, garnet, and deep green, are the favorite 
colors for the plain fabrics, while a great deal of old 
gold and red appear in the material combined with 
it. The favorite styles of making dresses for girls 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, is short panier 
polonaise with a plain skirt, or else a double-breasted 
coat with a pleated kilt skirt. The polonaise may 
fasten behind or in front, according to taste, and is 
very prettily trimmed with a point in front beginning 
at the neck and ending at the waist line. This point 
is made of shirred satin run crosswise in small tucks, 
or else of pleated plush in lengthwise pleatings ; a 
revers of the satin or plush trims each side, and a 
long looped bow of satin ribbon is placed at the 
point. The fullness concealed under the bow spreads 
out to drape the hips, and is fastened behind by 
two Marguerite bows. The skirt to wear with this 
polonaise may be of the same materia! shirred down 
the middle of the front, and bordered with a shell 
flounce, or else it may be of corduroy, velveteen, 
silk or velvet, made perfectly plain, or else edged 
with a narrow box-plaiting that puffs out from 
beneath the skirt braid. 

For girls from eight to ten years of age, dresses 
are made usually in one piece. The fronts are 


usually made to represent jackets and vests by ar- 
ranging them to do so, while the back has some 
pleating set in below the waist line. A dark green 
cashmere princess dress is trimmed with three knife 
pleatings, and a gay India scarf with a square col- 
lar of the India goods. 


A seal brown cashmere 





can be made in the same manner, and piped with 
pale blue, cream color, or bright red. 

There is no change in the white dresses worn by 
children under four years of age; they have three 
box plaits in front and behind nearly the whole 
length of the garment, and a wide belt or sash 





THE DOINGS OF THE FASHPON- 
ABLE WORLD. 


Evening parties and Germans are very popular 
at this season of the year, and although by many 
they are not cared for, the majority of our young 
friends think there is no mode of entertainment so 
charming as a fashionable party. Invitations fora 
formal party usually are sent out from ten to twelve 
days before the entertainment occurs. The hour 
usually mentioned for the party to commence is 
from nine to half-past ten o'clock. Of course such 
an entertainment demands the fullest of toilettes 
which the season admits, for both ladies and gentle- 
men, Furniture is usually removed from the room 
so as to give ample room for dancing. Growing 
flowers are arranged wherever they can be effec- 
tively placed; garlands are hung picturesquely, and 
cut blossoms give forth their fragrance and add 
color and beauty as lavishly as the hostess chooses 
to provide. The supper room is arranged with 
choice articles of food, both cold and hot, and is 
usually opened at twelve or oneo'clock. But there 
are light refreshments, also drinks to satisfy the 
varied tastes of a large company, such as coffee, 
chocolate, lemonade, and claret punch, accessible 
during the entire entertainment. Waltzing goes 
on at intervals during the evening until supper, 
when immediately after the German is danced. 
After entering the room and the usual greetings 
with the hostess, the guests walk about, find friends 
etc., until the young ladies have accepted partners 
for the dance. It is customary for a lady to visit the 
supper room with the gentleman with whom she 
has last been dancing. A lady can, of course, 
refuse to dance with a gentleman when invited, if 
he is not agreeable to her, but she must do this 
courteously and gently, but must be particular to 
remember that she cannot accept any other invita- 
tion for that dance. The German differs very little 
in its etiquette from that of the party. The leader 
of the dance is to be selected with discretion by the 
hostess; and the favors which are always provided 
for the dancers are to be selected with discretion 
and refined taste, always avoiding ostentatious dis- 
play, no matter how exquisitely beautiful they may 
be. The hostess is attentive to the ladies, observing 
if any timid or unattractive guest receives a notice- 
ably small number of these trifles. With tact she 
quietly provides her with dances that shall make all 
favors as nearly equal as is possible upon such oc- 
casions of competition. Of course nobody gives a 
“German” without being familiar with all the 
necessary and peculiar efceteras, which it is not 

ible to explain. The card of invitation is 
usually like that of a party, ‘‘ The German”’ being 
engraved on the left hand corner, with the hour 
when the dance is to commence, This mention of 
the time for opening this peculiar dance will be ap- 
preciated by all who are familiar with its require- 
ments, Calls to return thanks are made upon the 
hostess within ten days after the festivity. 
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HEART BOWED DOWN. 


From THe Opera OF THE 


BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
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